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DIRECTOR’S ADDRESS, 20 SEPTEMBER 1982 


This is not only the beginning of a new term. It is the beginning of a new 
century for the College. 

I wish first to extend a warm welcome to all our new students. The 
majority come, as one might expect, from the United Kingdom, but we 
have joining our College today students from the United States, Canada, 
Mexico and Uruguay; from Australia and New Zealand; and from many 
countries in the Far East including Japan, Taiwan, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Malaysia, the Philippines and Sri Lanka. Nearer home, 
students from Denmark, Italy and Spain join students from many other 
European countries already with us. This wide representation from 
Overseas reminds us of the international character and standing of the 
Royal College of Music and the world-wide reputation that it has acquired 
during the first hundred years of its existence. 

The maintenance of that reputation — indeed the enhancement of 
that reputation during our second century — depends in large measure 
upon you and your successors, for a College is judged not so much by the 
eminence of its teaching staff, as by the achievements and subsequent 
careers of its students. 

The story of our first hundred years is told ina new book, entitled The 
Royal College of Music: A Centenary Record, which will be published on 15 
November at a price of £6 including inland postage, but with a special 
reduction to £4 to current students who collect their copy from the Finance 
Office. The Council of the College is very grateful to Mr. Peter Morrison 
(Council Member, Fellow and sometime Scholar) for a generous 
subvention towards the costs of printing and publication; and to Mr. John 
Cruft (Fellow, sometime Scholar and currently Honorary Editor of the 
RCM Magazine) for editing and writing the greater part of the book. 

Mr. Cruft’s plan has been to incorporate the first four chapters of the 
admirable Jubilee Record of the College written by the late H. C. Colles, 
which has long been out of print. These chapters by Colles tell of the 
circumstances that led to the founding of the College; of its first years in the 
building to the west of the Royal Albert Hall which is now the Royal 
College of Organists; of the move in 1894 to this fine building; and of the 
growth which was tragically interrupted by the 1914-18 war. From that 
point John Cruft takes up the story, noting the .continued steady 
development of the College, but with increasing dependence upon State 
support. 

The extent of our dependence upon that support in the form of annual 
gramts from the Department of Education and Science can be appreciated 
by the fact that the College is receiving in this Financial Year grants 
totalling well over £1 million. Large as this sum sounds, it is inadequate for 
our present needs, and it represents a significant cut in real terms compared 
with the previous year’s grant. The College, like most educational 
institutions in this country which are supported by public funds, is faced 
with the problem of how to make substantial savings of a permanent 
nature this year, and even greater savings in 1983/84, whilst inflicting the 
minimum damage on the educational function of the College and the 
interests of the students, both in the short and the longer term. 

During the last academic year a great deal of time was devoted to this 
problem of reducing our total expenditure so that the College could 
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continue to live within its means. Working Parties of the Faculties 
discussed the curriculum and teaching methods and examined the 
economies that might conceivably be effected. The function and staffing of 
all Administrative Departments were likewise subjected to scrutiny. 

A special sub-Committee of the College Council, including its student 
representatives, made detailed recommendations for savings to the 
Council, whose ultimate responsibility it is to determine how the College’s 
financial resources can best be deployed. These recommendations were 
approved in July, and it is intended to seek the co-operation of all 
concerned in their early implementation. The principal change which 
directly affects students is the experimental move, albeit a small one, 
toward group tuition methods. The Christmas and Easter Terms this year 
will consist of eleven teaching weeks, during ten of which individual 
lessons of one hour will be given; in the eleventh week a student will receive 
a considerably longer lesson, shared with a number of others, in the form 
of a small class. In the Summer Term there will be nine individual lessons 
and one extended class. 

Similarly, Theory will be taught in small groups: Performers’ Course 
students four at a time for one hour; GRSM students three at a time for one 
hour. 

It will be apparent that by using group tuition in this way it will be 
possible to increase considerably a student’s contact time with a Professor, 
and there will be the additional benefit of the stimulus of working with 
others. 

It may seem strange to some that, ata time when there is a world-wide 
recession, the College should be proceeding with a major Appeal, but the 
Council were of the opinion that it was right in this Centenary Year not 
only to look backwards with pride over the considerable achievements of 
the College in the past, but to seek support for funds to enable us to 
improve the facilities of the College for present and future students. 

The Appeal Committee under the Chairmanship of Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild, which is working so hard on behalf of the College, has had a 
large measure of success, the total received or promised now being in 
excess of £1 million, but there is still a long way to go if all the aims of the 
Appeal are to be realised. There will be a part for each one of us to play in 
the furtherance of the Appeal in the year ahead, so I shall proceed to 
outline some of the fund-raising events and other projects that have been 
planned. 

First, a film is being made about the College, depicting its history and 
its present-day activities. It is being directed and produced by Mr. James 
Archibald, whose films about the Royal Festival Hall, Music in Scotland, 
Music in Wales and the Royal Academy of Arts have all been acclaimed. 
He may well be present with cameras, as he was last year, at a number of 
concerts, rehearsals, lessons and other events; for example, Sir Colin Davis 
and Sir Charles Groves will be filmed rehearsing College orchestras. His 
Royal Highness The Prince of Wales has kindly agreed to participate in the 
film, and he will be visiting the College this term to meet students. All 
profits from the film will be devoted to the Centenary Appeal. 

On Saturday 23 October under the title RCM MUSITHON there will 
be an Open Day, sponsored by Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society, when it is hoped that many hundreds will visit the 
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JOSEPH HAYDN (born 31 March 1732) 
By Thomas Hardy in 1791; presented to the R.C.M. by 
Arthur F. Hill in 1933. 


This painting, possibly the most famous of all Haydn portraits, was one of 
eleven pictures loaned by the College to the exhibition ‘Joseph Haydn in 
seiner Zeit’? mounted by the Austrian government in commemoration of 
the 250th anniversary of Haydn’s birth. The exhibition, in Haydn’s home 
town of Eisenstadt, ran from May to October 1982 and was described by 
The Times as ‘a spectacular exhibition . . . the apotheosis of Joseph Haydn’. 


During the autumn the Hardy portrait has also appeared in ‘Haydn in 
Bath’, an exhibition at the Holburne of Menstrie Museum, Bath. It is 
now back in the College, where it can be seen by visitors to the Department 
of Portraits. 
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College. Mr. Leonard Pearcey, who has been invited to organize the events, 
has devised an attractive and-very entertaining programme. I know that he 
can count upon the-support of each one of us on that day, possibly in an 
unaccustomed role. 

Other tund-raising events during the coming term include Mahler’s 
Eighth Symphony and a Carol Concert in the Royal Albert Hall, 
sponsored by Book Club Associates. For the Mahler performance, which 
will be recorded by Capital Radio, the RCM Chorus and Orchestra will be 
joined by The Bach Choir, the Cambridge University Musical Society 
Chorus, and our Junior Department Choir. 

Many other Appeal events are at various stages of planning, including 
a Gala Concert at the Royal Albert Hall on the afternoon of Sunday, 30 
January, at which Sir Georg Solti and Sir Alexander Gibson will conducta 
College orchestra, the programme to include Daniel Barenboim playing 
Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto, Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries arranged 
for eight pianos, and Haydn’s Toy Symphony. 

On 23 May next year, to mark the centenary of the granting to the 
Royal College of Music of its Royal Charter on 23 May 1883, a Gala 
Concert will be given in the Royal Albert Hall, sponsored by Commercial 
Union Assurance, which will be televised live by the BBC. Amongst those 
taking part will be Sir Charles Groves and Sir Michael Tippett, who will 
conduct his Ritual Dances from The Midsummer Marriage. The programme 
of the concert will include works by Vaughan Williams, Holst, Britten and 
Tippett, and is designed to reflect the enormous contribution made to 
British music during the last hundred years by composers who developed 
their craft at the Royal College of Music. But it will not be an occasion 
when we only look back. An important feature of this concert will be the 
first performance of a new Overture by a student of the College, which will 
be selected as a result of a competition open to all present RCM Students. I 
hope that a work worthy of this very important occasion will be 
forthcoming. 

This reluctance on the part of the College to dwell only on past glory 
is apparent in this term’s Fixture List where we note the first performance 
of John Lambert’s Seasons and Edwin Roxburgh’s Saturn (both 
Centenary commissions), and performances of works by other Professors 
on our staff and by Timothy Stevenson (President of the Students’ 
Association). 

The President of the College, Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth The 
Queen Mother, will visit the College on 17 November. During the interval 
of the concert in her honour, at which selected prizewinners will perform, 
Her Majesty will confer an Honorary Doctorate of the College upon Sir 
Michael Tippett and admit a number of persons to Fellowship and 
Honorary Membership of the College. Last July the President approved 
the Council’s recommendation that Fellowship of the College be conferred 
upon Miss Eileen Croxford, Mr. Placido Domingo, Mr. Peter Element, 
Professor Ivor Keys, Professor Kenneth Leighton, Miss Elisabeth Lutyens, 

Mr. Richard Popplewell, Mr. Alan Ridout, Mr. Alan Rowlands and Dr. 
Edmund Rubbra. 

Another whom the College will be honouring this term is Dr, Herbert 
Howells, who celebrates his 90th birthday on 17 October. Distinguished as 
a composer, revered as a teacher, cherished as a friend by many 
generations of students, few, if any, have done more for the College. Dr. 
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Howells hopes to be able to attend a short concert of his music on 18 
October, and a more substantial programme on 11 November in 
association with the Royal College of Organists. 

The Students’ Association is to be congratulated upon its initiative in 
respect of the three projected performances of Britten’s The Turn of the 
Screw, under Graeme Jenkins, who was responsible for the very successful 
performances of Albert Herring last year. 

I began this Address by welcoming all new students. I wish to end by 
expressing my gratitude to those members of the Professorial and 
Administrative staffs who have left us recently or are shortly to depart 
from the College. Mr. Gordon Clinton, Mr. Stephen Dodgson, Mr. 
Leonard Hirsch, Miss Dorothy Primrose, Mr. Frederick Sharp and Dr. 
Bernard Stevens from the Professorial staff all deserve the thanks of us all 
for their loyal and devoted service to the College. I wish also to thank our 
retiring Medical Officer, Dr. Tony Haines; though not a member of our 
Professorial or Administrative staff, he served the College well and helped 
many members of staff and students. We welcome in his place Dr. Raanan 
Gillon. 

From the Administrative Staff we have lost Mrs. June Whitecross, 
Warden of the Robert Mayer Hall, who has accepted another post where 
we hope she will be very happy. 

During the coming term we shall be losing Mr. John Bliss, our 
Finance Officer, who will be taking over the chief administrative post at 
the Royal Academy of Music. During the four years that Mr. Bliss has been 
with us he has reorganised the Finance Office, overseen the 
computerization of our accounts, and presented to us all, in intelligible 
terms, many complex financial matters. Despite his quiet charm, he has 
never allowed anybody to be unaware of the harsh economic realities of 
life. We wishrhim success at the RAM and thank him for his contribution to 
the RCM. 

At Christmas we have to say farewell to Miss Viola Tucker, our 
Appointments Officer who has done so much for many generations of 
student instrumentalists, singers and conductors, all of whom have cause 
to be grateful to her for the engagements that she has secured for them. But 
Miss Tucker has been more than an agent; she has been a friend and 
counsellor, keeping in touch with many students after they have left the 
College, and helping them in the early years of their professional careers. 

It has been customary for there to be a Recital by one or more 
members of the Professorial staff following my termly Address to the 
College. Today we can enjoy a Sonata Recital by Miss Maria Lidka (violin) 
and Mr. Angus Morrison — our Senior Professor (piano). They will be 
playing the Frank Bridge Sonata and the Mozart Sonata in A major (K. 
526). 


The President has approved the Council’s recommendation that Honorary 
Membership of the College (Hon. R.C.M.) be granted to Miss Norah 
Blaney, Mr. Geoffrey Connor, Miss Angela Goodall, Mr. Adam Nott, Mr. 
Nigel Rogers, Mrs. Jaroslav Vanecek and Mr. Richard Wood. 
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GIFTS 


MR. AND MRS. BAKER: a lute. 
BASIL CAMERON: orchestral scores from his residuary legatees. 
GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS LTD.: ‘hardware’ for building The Marriage of Figaro 


set. 

LADY HULL: a pencil portrait of Parry. 

Gifts to the Library have included a record of Antonio Brosa from Mrs. BROSA; the 
manuscript of Sir Percy Buck’s Psychology for Musicians from Miss AMY BULL; recordings 
of his late wife Sophie’s compositions from Dr. F. ECKHARDT-GRAMMATE; deleted 
recordings (including LPs, boxed opera sets and cassettes) from E.M.I.; vocal scores of the 
late Lady Fletcher from Professor CHARLES FLETCHER; music from Mrs. HENHEL; 
records of previously unrecorded clarinet repertoire from THEA KING; Associated Board 
publications from ANGUS MORRISON; vocal music from Mr. F. D. OLIVER: books and 
Scandinavian folk songs from ELIZABETH SORENSON; and records from DAVID 


WARD. 


VISITORS TO THE COLLEGE 


DAPHNE KENNARD to lecture on ‘Music for the Disabled’ on 22 February 1982. 
Professor ALEXANDER GOEHR to hold seminars and masterclasses from 9 to 12 March. 
Professor WILLIAM SCHAEFER on 15 March to lecture on American Wind Bands. 
Sir GEORG SOLTI took a well-attended open rehearsal of the Chamber Orchestra on 16 


March. 
Professor JOHN FERRELL of Illinois State University. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Only the editor and the printer can say who really is to blame for errors that 
slip in between an author’s script and its publication. The RCM Magazine 
has often contained (and will doubtless continue to do so) a number of 
mistakes — minor, it is hoped, and sometimes overlooked or corrected 
unconsciously because of the reader’s knowledge of the subject. But some 
slips may seem stupid or offensive, or to arise from ignorance or careless- 
ness (‘always check your references!’) and to call for apology. 

The last issue referred to the College Council’s devoted Chairman 
who presides over its meetings, and who read the First Lesson at the 
Westminster Abbey Service of Thanksgiving, as ‘Council’ instead of 
‘Colonel’ Palmer; it is apologetically hoped that he will have excused the 
mistake, and not felt that his persona had been at all confused with his 
important College functions. 

More dangerous perhaps, because less obvious, are errors in such 
factual information as dates. Two (at least!) crept into Dr. Mary 
Remnant’s review in last Autumn Term’s issue of the publication of a 
Montecassino manuscript. The music contained dated from c. 1430 (not 
1403) to c. 1480. Disturbingly, the date of the capture of Constantinople by 
the Turks was similarly jumbled; Macaulay’s schoolboy and many others 
of us should know that it happened in 1453. String and brass players (at 
least) will not have been misled by the statement in Kendall Taylor’s article 
in the following issue that senza sordini means ‘with the mutes’. 

Readers have possibly been confused by contradictory reports in these 
pages about proposed Centenary histories of the College. It is therefore 
with diffidence that attention is drawn to the actual review in this issue of A 
Centenary Record, published by the Prince Consort Foundation in mid- 
November, at a cost of £6 (including packing and inland postage). E.M.I. 
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are producing a recording of the music performed at the Service on 28 
February — for Christmas? 

With an elderly editor there is a risk of the RCM Magazine seeming 
preponderantly backward-looking. The remedy is for the younger and 
more forward-looking readers to provide contributions on what is new, or 
yet to come, and comments on how things actually are, in the College and 
throughout the world. Many of the recent developments in musical life and 
possibilities have not yet been mentioned in these pages, and news and 
views (favourable or unfavourable — short of libel) will be welcomed. 

In the meantime it is a great pleasure to receive Mrs. Nosek’s account 
of Fanny Davies (and her recollections of Clara Schumann and others), 
Angus Morrisan’s early impressions of ballet (and to expect another 
contribution from him soon), and Robert Irving’s comments on 
Stravinsky ballets. A suggestion that former students might be willing to 
write on student in relation to professional experiences has resulted in the 
following ‘letter’: 

Dear Editor, I fear 

That nothing blossoms here — 
However couched the nub 
There’s still too strong a rub. 


I have no zealot heart, 

No stomach for the part, 
The sleeping dogs must lie, 
Stay dumb the hue and cry. 


Always a guif must be 
Betwixt safe shore and sea, 
What point to curse the sand 
For being only land? 


ORIEL SUTHERLAND 


There are substantial stocks of some (but not all) back numbers of this 
magazine. To enhance sympathetic retrospect during the Centenary 
celebrations, it has been decided to offer the available copies from their 
years at the College to former students. Please address your requests to the 
Hon. Magazine Secretary. There will be no charge, but donations to defray 
packing and postage will be appreciated. 


Most of the College’s portraits of Collegians have been brought together in 
the Concert Hall for the duration of the Centenary celebrations. Among 
the more striking are Sir Gerald Kelly’s portrait of Vaughan Williams, Sir 
Adrian Boult by William Narraway and Sir George Grove by C. W. Furse. 
All the Directors except Parry and Sir David Willcocks are represented; 
may one hope that the latter omission will be repaired before long? 


The Friends of Covent Garden offer all the privileges of Full Membership 
(which costs £18) to Junior Associates (under 26 years of age) for only 
£6.50 per annum. A subscription paid now will last till January 1984. The 
privileges include priority booking, vouchers worth £35 per annum to buy 
tickets at reduced prices for the member and an accompanying friend, and 
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a standby scheme whereby seats are sometimes available at specially 
reduced prices an hour before curtain-up. 


Bryan N. S. Gooch recalls several brief but happy occasions when he was a 
visitor at the College. With David S. Thatcher of the University of Victoria 
he is now preparing A Shakespeare Music Catalogue, an annotated 
bibliography of all music which sets words by Shakespeare or which is 
connected with his work or name. They would welcome any information 
which readers can offer. Communications should be sent to Odean Long, 
Shakespeare Music Catalogue, University of Victoria, P.O. Box 1700, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, V8W 2Y2. 


THE RCM UNION 


The At Home on 24th June was well attended, members and guests 
numbering about 400 including a good proportion of present students. We 
are very grateful to Antony Hopkins for entertaining us in the Parry 
Theatre with a programme combining elegance and humour at the piano, 
followed by readings of verse and prose and a good measure of Hopkins ad 
lib. Our thanks also to John Lenehan who kindly took part in the 
programme. A cheque for £150 has been given to the Centenary Appeal 
Fund as the result of the Raffle held during the evening. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION. Would members please note that the 
following rates came into force on 1 September 1981: 


Home rate £4 
Overseas rate £2 
Leavers rate £2 (for first 2 years) 


Standing orders in many cases are still being paid at the old rate of 
£2.50. 

It is a great help to the Honorary Officers when members pay their 
subscriptions early in the Autumn Term. Please could you enclose a 


stamped envelope if you require a receipt for payment by cheque. 
SYLVIA LATHAM 


Honorary Secretary 


NEW MEMBERS 
Amanda Baird Adrian Harrison 
Andrew Bentley Timothy Harrison 
Michael Bowden Michael Hext 
Elizabeth Burley Mrs. M. Howe (Marjorie Barton) 
Vivian Choi Susan Kim 
Malka Cossack Jobn Lambert 
Peter Davies Karen Leach 
Barry Douglas Dennis Lee 
Sian Edwards i Melanie Macfarlane 
Ian Fasham Geoffrey Nash 
Adrian Fisher Mrs. P. Norman (Phyllis Robinson) 
Graham Fitch Richard Pywell 
Nicola George Anne Richards 
Elaine Hammonds Marcus Sealy 
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Dominic Seligman Lesley Vowden 
Mrs. M. Sholto-Douglas (Ishbel Fraser-Munn) Jane Watts 


Helen Smith David Williams 

Mrs. N. Spender (Natasha Litvin) Simon Williams 

Nigel Springthorpe Kenneth Woollam 

Elizabeth Thornely {Mrs. Kenneth Woollam (Phoebe Scrivenor) 
Carol Venton Belinda Yates 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES AND DEATHS  * denotes Collegian 

BIRTHS 


BLYTH: to Peta* and Bill Blyth, a son, Simon Bolivar, on 29 March 1982. 

HOWARD: to Fiona and Colin Howard*, a daughter, Evelyn Alice, on 20 August 1982. 
MIDDLETON: to Rosalind* (née Brothers) and David Middleton, a son, Simon David, on 
31 May 1981. 


MORGAN: to Marjorie* (née Bruce) and David Morgan, a son, Sholto Anthony, on 
3 July 1982. 


REED: to Sarah* (née Hewitt-Jones) and Geoffrey Reed*, a daughter, Eleanor, on 12 August _ 
1982. * 
MARRIAGES 


HITCHCOCK — WICKETT: Michael J. Hitchcock to Sally Wickett* on 4 April 1981. 


MUHLEY — EYLES: Christopher Derek Muhley* to Katherine Anne Eyles on 28 December 
1981 


SHARP — GRIGG: Barry Sharp to Janet Grigg* on 17 April 1982. 

DEATHS 

BARRETT: Gwynedd Barrett (née Lloyd) in South Africa, on 22 August 1982. 
-DE MONT: Willem de Mont, BEM, on 17 September 1982. 

HEINZE: Sir Bernard Heinze, FRCM, on 10 June 1982. 


HENNIKER-HEATON: Rose Maddock Henniker-Heaton (née Morse) in Boston, USA, on 
2 September 1982. 

KNIGHT: Cyril Herbert Knight, FRCO, Hon. ARCM, on 23 August 1982. 
LEICESTER: Dorothy Lilian Leicester (née Sworder), on 31 July 1982. 

LOVELL: Eileen Lovell, on * July 1982. 

PLAISTOWE: Sybil Jane Plaistowe, on 16 September 1982. 

SINCLAIR: Anne Sinclair, on 28 March 1982. 

WALKER: Edward Walker, FRCM, on 6 October 1982. 


SIR BERNARD HEINZE 


The following appeared in The Times on 29 July 1982, and is reprinted by 
kind permission: 

Professor Sir Bernard Heinze, the musician, conductor and teacher, 
has died in Sydney. He was 88. He will be remembered for introducing 
contemporary music to many thousands of Australian concert goers, and 
for organizing children’s concerts, making the young familiar with the 
various orchestral instruments. 

Bernard Thomas Heinze was born at Shepparton, Victoria on July 1, 
1894, and won a scholarship in 1911 for further studies of the violin, which 
took him to the Royal College of Music in London. He spent five years in 
the Royal Artillery in the 1914-18 War. 

In 1920 he won a Gowland Harrison Scholarship and studied under 
d’Indy and Nestor Lejeune at the Schola Cantorum in Paris and later 
under Willy Hess in Berlin. 

He returned to Australia in 1923 and later joined the staff of the. 
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Melbourne University Conservatorium of which he was Ormond 
Professor of Music from 1925 until 1956. 

It was, however, Heinze’s position as Director-General of music to 
the Australian Broadcasting Company from 1929 to 1932 and music 
adviser to its successor, the Australian Broadcasting Commission from 
1932, that first enabled him to reach an audience across the country. He 
arranged for many outstanding performers to visit Australia, thus raising 
musical standards. 

In 1938 he returned to Europe to study the medium of radio and also 
the methods of music education in Europe and the U.S.A. That same year 
he was a judge in the Ysaye Competition in Brussels, and conducted in 
Helsinki, Berlin, Paris, Budapest and London. 

On the outbreak of war he returned to Australia and his influence was 
strongly felt in the youth and school concerts at which he lectured and 
conducted and with which he had been involved since 1925; in 1947 he 
inaugurated the ABC’s series of youth concerts. 

He was made a Fellow of the Royal College of Music in 1931. Heinze 
was knighted in 1949, and in 1976 was created a Companion of the Order 
of Australia for services to music. He was acknowledged, through his 
organization and enthusiastic promotion, as one of the greatest influences 


of his generation on Australian music. 
© Times Newspapers Ltd. 


HUMPHREY SEARLE 

Humphrey Searle’s death has left a very sad gap in the music profession. 
He made a valuable and sustained contribution both as composer and 
writer. Apart from his authoritative book on twentieth century 
counterpoint, there is an informative study of Liszt and an intensive survey 
of ballet music. These works reflect his wide experience as a BBC producer, 
as music adviser to Sadler’s Wells Ballet and as a composer. His war service 
in intelligence also involved training paratroopers. This culminated in his 
collaboration with Trevor-Roper on the research for The Last Days of 
Hitler. His association with Webern, with whom he studied privately in 
1938, was of particular importance in his formative years. It is unfortunate 
that his death robbed us of the chance to hear him lecturing on these early 
years as the pupil of a pioneer composer. Humphrey was present at 
Webern’s lectures which have now been published as The Path to the New 
Music. 

The RCM preoccupied him as a teacher since 1965. It was while he 
taught here that his most ambitious work was composed. This was the 
opera Hamlet, a subject which has always been problematical for 
composers who have thought of attempting it. Humphrey welcomed such 
a challenge. The Riverrun of 1951 shows the same spirit of purpose when 
speech and music take ona complicated partnership, resulting in one of his 
finest works. 

As a student he studied classics at Oxford. For this reason it was 
appropriate that he was chosen to compose the music for the recent 
television production of The Oresteia, one of his last commissions. He was 
made a CBE in 1968 and FRCM in 1969. 
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Among his many fine qualities Humphrey had a gift for irony which 
always took the form of humour. In the preface to Twentieth Century 
Counterpoint he discusses style by explaining that his studies in harmony 
often involved a hunt for consecutive fifths by the ‘justly respected 
professor’ who used them copiously in his own compositions. 

Humphrey’s enthusiastic conversation, his deeply musical 
intelligence and broad intellectual interests made him a valued friend and 
colleague to all who knew him. We shall miss him. 

EDWIN ROXBURGH 


ROYAL COLLEGIANS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


VALERIE ASHWORTH is now an official accompanist for the String Department at the 
Academy in Vienna. During the last three years she has done free-lance work in Austria, Italy, 
France, Switzerland and England. 

JANICE CHAPMAN, BARBARA McGREGOR and ETELVINA RODRIGUES gave a 
recital for Musicians’ Day, a special celebration of the Musicians’ Chapel at the Church of St. 
Sepulchre. 

The Royal School of Military Music, Kneller Hall, commissioned The Duke of Cambridge 
Suite from ADRIAN CRUFT to celebrate its 125th anniversary. The first performance was 
given at an Army Benevolent Fund concert at the Royal Festival Hall on 16 October 1982. 
GRAHAM FITCH has been given a Fulbright Award and awards from the Countess of 
Munster Trust, Martin Musical Scholarship Fund and British Universities North America 
Club to continue his studies with Lillian Freundlich in America from September 1982. 
COLIN HOWARD has been appointed Director of Music at the Purcell School. 

PETER JONAS has entered into a further 3-year contract as Director of Artistic 
Administration of Chicago, composed of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, Chicago Civic 
Orchestra, Orchestra Hall, Chicago Symphony Chorus and Allied Arts Association. 
ALEXANDER KNAPP was awarded an Hon. ARAM in March 1982. 

IAN McQUEEN’s Mirrors of the Truth had a series of performances by the Netherlands 
Opera in the 1982.Holland International Festival, as a prizewinner in the Gaudeamus 
Foundation’s 1980 Music-Theatre Works Competition. 

RACHEL MASTERS gave a harp recital at the Wigmore Hall on 22 June 1982. 
ANTHONY MILNER’s commissioned Responsorial Psalm was performed at Wembley 
during the Papal Mass in May. He had been lecturing in the USA, and has written the chapter 
on the choral music for the Britten Companion to be published by Fabers. 

DR. MARY REMNANT gave a Lecture-Recital entitled ‘The Musical Road to Santiago de 
Compostela’ in aid of the Brompton Oratory Dome Fund on 30 June 1982. 


STUDENT HONOURS 


BARRY DOUGLAS has won a Boise Foundation Scholarship of £1,000, and First Prize in 
the Concert Artists’ Guild Award Competition in New York, which includes a recital at 
Carnegie Hall. 

PETER FISHER has been awarded a £1,000 Royal Society of Arts scholarship to continue his 
studies‘at the RCM. 

HELEN KUCHAREK was third in the Kathleen Ferrier Competition and winner of the 
Baroness Ravensdale Prize of £500. 

SUSAN McCULLOCH and NOEL MANN were highly commended in the Boise 
Foundation Scholarship competition. 

TIM STEVENSON’s Fanfares won First Prize in the King’s Singers Composers’ 
Competition, and received thirteen performances during their May 1982 tour. 

MARK ANTHONY TURNAGE was awarded the Mentlelssohn Scholarship of £2,000. 
MARI WILLIAMS was the first winner of the W. Towyn Roberts Scholarship of £1,500 at 
the Royal National Eisteddfod. 


THE RCM MUSEUM OF INSTRUMENTS 


Since the last Museum report in the RCM Magazine in 1978 (vol. 74 no. 2) 
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the following instruments have been presented: 

A cornet by Pask and a Yugoslavian double-flute from Mr. E. A. K. 
Ridley, a pedal harp by Stumpff from Mr. F. Wood, a mandoline from 
Miss L. Band, a piccolo and plaque from Mr. A. C. Burchell (the piccolo 
was played in the trenches by his brother, George Burchell, a former RCM 
student, killed in action in 1917), three Thai instruments from the Thai 
Classical Music Group, a fanfare trumpet by Shaw & Son from Mr. R. H. 
Matthews, and seventeen instruments — Asian, African and European — 
from the Royal Academy of Music. Catalogues, books, recordings and 
plans have been presented by a number of visitors and correspondents; 
these included Mr. Ridley, Professor Young, University of Victoria, B.C., 
and staff of the instrument collections at Boston, Washington, Brussels, 
Paris, Geneva, Munich, Leipzig and Budapest. We have also exchanged 
material with these and other collections, including the Department of 
Instruments, Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, and the 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nuremberg. 

Of the concerts during this period the first, on 3 March 1978, featured 
three pianos and three hand horns — two belonging to the Museum and 
the third owned by Stuart Bower. Two concerts given on 26 February 1980 
were centred on the newly restored harpsichord by Kirkman, 1773, with 
the Broadwood grand piano, 1799, and a baroque flute, and showed 
something of the development of keyboard writing in the 18th century in 
England. To mark the tenth anniversary of the opening of the Museum a 
concert was given twice on 10 June 1980. For this we chose instruments 
from the closing years of the five centuries from 1480 to 1880 and were 
delighted to be able to add a chitarrone built by Martin Eastwell in 1980; 
this was the first time that we could include a copy of one of our 
instruments made and played bya present student. It was also the first time 
that the Father Smith chamber organ had been played in public since its 
acquisition and restoration, and it was launched in splendid style by the 
Director. It will be remembered that its purchase in 1974 was made 
possible by generous grants from the Pilgrim Trust and from the Victoria 
& Albert Museum Purchase Grant Fund; a large party of Friends of the 
Museum attended the second concert. On 29 October 1980 a short talk 
with demonstrations was given three times for the Friends of the RCM. 
Professor Mark Lindley gave a lecture recital on 10 March 1981 on early 
keyboard fingerings and temperaments which was attended by B.Mus., 
Early Music and harpsichord students and professors. Miss Dorothy De 
Val, who had joined the Museum staff the previous September, gave a 
lecture recital on Clementi’s piano sonatas on 12 May, andon 9 June there 
was an informal concert using harpsichord, clavichord and organ with 
baroque violin and chitarrone. In the following week Surendran Reddy 
played Bach’s ‘48’ in four recitals, of which two were in the Museum. Ina 
concert on 13 May 1982 the clavicytherium replica, two harpsichords, 
clavichord, piano and the newly restored harp by Stumpff were played, 
and on 16 November Virginia Pleasants gave a lecture-recital on John 
Field, using the Broadwood and Clementi pianos. There have also been the 
usual classes and lectures in the Museum, and each year the new students 
have been invited to a lecture-demonstration on the keyboard instruments. 

Three more working drawings have been published, of the regal 
(1629), the Denner recorder, and the tortoiseshell guitar which was 
formerly called the ‘Rizzio’ guitar from its supposed connection with 
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David Rizzio; after detailed comparison with instruments in France, it can 
now be attributed to Jean Voboam of Paris, c. 1680. 

During the last four years Mr. Ridley has been working in a voluntary 
capacity on a catalogue of the wind instruments; a most generous grant 
from the Radcliffe Trust has enabled us to undertake the publication of 
this work and it will be issued this autumn. Covering just over 200 
woodwind and brass instruments from the last three centuries, over half of 
which are illustrated, and with an appendix on the bagpipes by the 
Curator, it constitutes the first published catalogue of the collection; we 
hope that further volumes wili follow in due course. We are greatly 
indebted to Mr. Ridley, to the Radcliffe Trust and indeed to all those who 
help the Museum. 


ELIZABETH WELLS 
FREDA SWAIN: EIGHTIETH BIRTHDAY 


On 31 October, Freda Swain, the English composer and pianist, celebrated 


her eightieth birthday. A junior contemporary and colieague of many 
noteworthy names in the field of English music, including John Ireland, 
Peter Warlock, Ivor Gurney, E. J. Moeran and Frank Bridge, she has 
herself brought a rich and newer contribution to the life-flow of this 
heritage. 

Born of naval and military stock in Portsmouth, where the sea winds 
range from gently moving breezes to full gale force, so her great potential 
in composition has driven her to create works of every variety and 
dimension, hardly allowing her to pause and worry about the workaday 
world. Devoid of an amanuensis, in her supreme effort to capture the 
essence of her ideas, trivialities such as calligraphical clarity and details of 
intention in her early manuscripts have often caused them to be left by the 
wayside, though even with the clearer and more meticulous script of her 
later works, some of those who have tried to learn and perform them as she 
wishes have found it as hard as to know the composer herself. Both 
demand sincerity and dedication. Thus it is that many fine works have 
never seen the light of day ona publisher’s counter not yet stirred the air for 
the public to appreciate. 

A very firm individualist, it seems that her heresy in the world’s eye 
has been, like Joan of Arc, to have listened to her own ‘voices’ and to be 
true to her own ideals in the art and not to jump on any current band- 
wagon. To quote Eric Blom* ‘If it be asked whether Freda Swain is modern 
in her tendencies, one must begin by saying that the epithet “modern” has 
no meaning for a criticism which looks simply for quality. It certainly has 
none for this composer. She writes as dissonant a music as any young 
radical if she feels it serves her need.’ This was written in the summer of 
1929 when critics were just about to herald her as one of the three best 
hopes among English women composers, yet present documentation has 
seen fit to overlook her name, which might now as easily pass casual lips as 
a suburban Scandinavian railway station! It is unfortunate that the 1954 
edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music dealt only with Freda Swain’s works 
up to the string quartet of 1949, since when her output of a number of 
large works as well as many smaller ones has not been noted. A complete 
list has been lodged with the library at the Royal College of Music. 

A brilliant concert pianist also, Freda Swain studied with Dora 
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FREDA SWAIN, August 1982 


Matthay at the famous Tobias Matthay Pianoforte School in London, and 
at a very early age she won, simultaneously, the Ada Lewis Scholarship for 
piano-at the Royal Academy of Music and the Portsmouth-Whitcombe 

Scholarship for composition at the Royal College of Music. She decided to 

take up the latter, and as one of his last pupils she studied composition with 

Sir Charles Villiers Stanford, and later the piano with that great teacher, 

Arthur Alexander, whom she married. Although some of her colleagues 

have said that she was the best woman pianist of her time in the country, 

her pianistic activities have taken. second place to composition. 

Nevertheless, she has been heard frequently on the concert platform here 

and overseas. During the early part of the Second World War Freda Swain 
and Arthur Alexander were touring South Africa and Australia, giving 
solo and two-piano concerts and broadcasts and, as usual, introducing 
much British music. One work, in particular, Freda Swain’s Air Mail 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra was performed in a concert tour of 
Johannesburg, Durban and Sydney, either with the composer herself or 
with Arthur Alexander as soloist and always to an enthusiastic reception. 

Its name derived from the mode of dispatch from the composer, originally 

still in England, to her husband already out in South Africa. It was sent in 

many short-score instalments via air-mail letters and then copied out in full 

manuscript on reception by Arthur Alexander! At the conclusion of the 

tour the two pianists: came home by troopship. 

It has been said that, in the past, Freda Swain never worried other 
performers to make her music known, and thus little of it has come before 
the public. However, well-known artists who have played her major works 
include Achille Rivarde who, ina concert of his own, presented The Harp of 
Aengus, an important piece for violin and orchestra on a poem by Yeats, as 
well as a sonata for violin and piano entitled The River; William Primrose; 
Henry Holst; May Harrison; Marie Wilson; Alan Loveday; The Kutcher 
Quartet; Frederick Thurston; George Parker; Antonia Butler; Sigurd 
Rascher and other overseas artists. In 1923 a brilliant Barbaric Scherzo for 
three pianos, written at very short notice as a possible encore to the Bach 
Triple Concerto, was played by herself, Arthur Alexander and Lloyd 
Powell at a Queen’s Hall Promenade Concert, conducted by Sir Henry 
Wood. It was strongly applauded by conductor and orchestra as wellas an 
audience that was not aware of either the work’s or the composer’s 
identity. 

Rather than strive for fame, most of her time being taken up with 
composing and copying, she hoped that the world would discover and 
appreciate her value of its own accord, but this has not always been easy, 
for even in her early works and those of studenthood, whilst developing her 
idiom, this pupil of Stanford’s showed an energetic certainty of purpose 
which integrated details at once with the architecture of the whole. In later 
compositions this has tended to present newcomers, learning her music, 
with different difficulties that need conscientious mastering rather than the 
usual attitude epitomised in the expression, ‘Let’s have a bash at it!’ 

Though she has not purposefully wrought ‘national’ music, 
nevertheless she inevitably captures the atmosphere of her own loved 
country in many works, by dint of a sincere reflection of all that holds her 
interest and devotion. Thus her love of nature, ranging from her delight in 
the beauty of the contrasts of the elements to her single-minded reverence 
for all life-forms, shows up vividly in her personal philosophy and with an 
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uncontrived spontaneity in her music. Her songs, of which she has written 
109, particularly evoke a distinct imagery both in the vocal and piano 
writing where often her excellent energies drive through phrases which can 
be compelling and delightfully unforgettable. Yet again, when needed, 
keyboard textures can dissolve to the most delicate of consistencies, 
demanding careful work in preparing balances of dynamics, and 
synchronization of rubati in the voice and piano ensemble. The term 
‘accompanist’ has no home in Freda Swain’s beliefs and this demands 
dedication and hard work from all those wishing to have the privilege of 
rehearsing her compositions with her, for she knows exactly what she 
wants. Those who have sought to discover her and her music have been 
amply rewarded with a sincere warmth and generosity which both she and 
her husband always showed to students and fellow colleagues alike. 

Having done much pioneer work for the British Music Movement 
before the Second World War, Freda Swain in 1955, assisted only by a few 
dedicated volunteers, inaugurated and directed a long running series of 
non-profit-making concerts, promoting the interests of British music and 
performers of all ages, at well known venues in both London and the 
provinces — an idea which the Incorporated Society of Musicians was 
later to take up. This venture, anonymously titled ‘Nemo Concerts’, drew 
the attention and sympathy of many of the best amongst composers and 
musicians, who willingly lent their names to the cause. Ralph Vaughan 
Williams was the first president, followed by Sir Arthur Bliss, with Sir 
Adrian Boult as their vice-president. Many of the occasions would also 
feature the appearance of an established artist and an eminent guest 
speaker, thus giving prestige to the event, and those young artists whose 
involvement went deeper than the mere acquisition of an economically 
viable ‘first platform’ will for ever be grateful for their experience. 

As a conversationalist Freda Swain has much to offer and teach, for 
her interests and studies open up many vistas. She has a deep 
understanding of those composers nearest to her heart such as Sibelius, 
Pedrell, Ravel, Debussy, Ireland and Frank Bridge, and a love of much in 
English poetry, and of the latter day poets in particular Walter de la Mare, 
Housman, Coppard, L. A. G. Strong and Ruth Pitter. She has a 
wonderfully keen perception of the treatment and rhythm of words, and 
critics have said that her settings of Housman especially have scarcely been 
surpassed. Above all, she has much understanding and affiliation with the 


‘hidden’ universe. _ ip ; 
We salute a veritable ‘Lioness’ and champion of British music and 


musicians! 
© DONALD FRANCKE 1982 
*Monthly Musical Record, 2 September 1929: The Young English Composers: 
VII Freda Swain. 


A MUSICIAN REMEMBERS BALLET 


For almost as long as I can consciously remember, I knew, without a 
shadow of doubt, that I was going to be a musician. I can’t even begin to 
explain why I was so sure of this, long before I could give a logical reason 
for it — it was just something I no more questioned than that I went to bed 
at night and got up again in the morning. 

Very broadly speaking, there are two kinds of musicians. There are 
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those to whom music — and very often only their own particular 
instrument — is an entirely and totally absorbing activity; and for whom 
every other form of artistic experience — or aesthetic expression — is 
almost a closed book. And there is the other sort for whom all the arts are 
related and inter-related; thereby extending the range of aesthetic 
experience and human understanding to an ever fuller and greater degree. 
Constant Lambert was almost the most complete example of this type of 
musician I have ever known — and I too have always shared the same 
conviction that in the final analysis the arts are indivisible. I suppose that 
was partly why we became such close friends very soon after we first met. 

Until I was nine years old I lived in the country, but somehow, even at 
that age, when there is a strong bent in any particular direction, one seems 
to learn a lot by sheer intuition — that almost magic gift one has in early 
childhood of extracting from snatches of over-heard grown-up 
conversation the one little vital grain that nourishes one’s particular 
interest, and completely eliminating all the rest. 

Both my parents were great lovers of music and the theatre, and 
sensible enough not to discourage or belittle my growing interest in music 
and the other arts. We lived only twenty-five miles from London, soit was 
quite easy for my mother to take me up for an occasional matinee. Before 
we finally left the country I had heard two operas — Carmen and Madam 
Butterfly — given by the Moody-Manners Company, and seen both Sarah 

Bernhardt and Ellen Terry act. 

Then I had an uncle and aunt who lived in Paris — he was a musician 
and a great lover of the arts — and it was not long before stories of the 
wonderful season of Russian opera and ballet which had taken Paris by 
storm in 1909 began to be wafted across the Channel — reinforced by the 
wonderful illustrated souvenir programme of the season my uncle sent me. 

This seemed, to my childish imagination, the most wonderful thing 
that had ever happened. Glorious music — scenery and costumes that 
almost attained to the level of painting — and this fabulous troupe of 
dancers who seemed to have everything but the gift of speech; the 
combination of different arts which at its unbelievably rare best ballet 
almost realises, but alas, so often, and so woefully, doesn’t! 

According to Serge Grigoriev’s book — that indispensable mine of 
information for everything to do with the Diaghilev Ballet — the company 
first came to London in 1911 — and there were two visits. The first in the 
‘Grand’ summer season, which was even more ‘grand’ that year because of 
the Coronation of George V, and another visit in the autumn of the same 
year. We moved to London at the end of that summer, partly because my 
parents wanted to anyway, and partly so that I could pursue my music 
lessons at the high professional level my parents were wise enough to see 
was essential if I was to devote my life to it. So I think it must have been 
during the second — the autumn season — that I first saw the Russian 
Ballet. That moment I had dreamed about for so long. It was a matinee, 
and the programme consisted of Les Sylphides, the Polovstian Dances 
from Prince Igor and Le Pavillon d’Armide. 

After the intoxication of that magical first visit, some of which still 
remains very clear in my memory, I went to many performances and saw 
‘most of the ballets given during those first years, in 1911 and 1912 at 

Covent Garden, and the two following years at Drury Lane. 
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Except on one or two very special occasions we always went in the 
gallery. Goodness, how uncomfortable it was — and the heat up there so 
close to the roof! Generally speaking one didn’t have to queue much longer 
than about an hour in order to get a good place fairly near the front. If one 
was wise, one chose a row — I think it was every third — that had a sort of 
rudimentary back to it. This prevented the knees of the person behind from 
becoming too painfully obtrusive, although once the ballets had started 
one forgot all about the heat and the discomfort in the intoxication and joy 
of the performance. 

I cannot pretend to remember equally well all the ballets I saw at that 
time. As with all experiences of one’s childhood, some things remain 
extraordinarily clear, while others fade quite beyond recall. I suppose as a 
general rule I remember the more spectacular and colourful ballets the 
best; and of the dancers Karsavina still remains a far more vivid memory 
than Nijinsky, wonderful as he so undoubtedly was. I was very much 
struck recently by hearing Sir Frederick Ashton say it was always the 
female dancers who most inspired him when he was creating a new ballet. 
That is certainly true of thes early memories. I suppose it is because the 
female dancer is so predominantly lyrical that, like the melodic line in a 
piece of music, the impression she makes is the most essential and the most 
enduring. 

It would be very tempting to try and recreate in words some of these 
early memories, but I know only too well what an impossible task it would 
be. I suppose the intensity with which certain ballets — certain 
performances — remain in my memory is a proof of how deeply, even at 
that early age, I responded to them. 

Then came the 1914-18 War, and all those wonderful performances 
were suddenly a thing of the past — almost like a dream that had never 
happened in real life. 

But very early during the War, through a completely chance meeting 
in the course of some war work she had undertaken, my sister made friends 
with a very remarkable person called Margaret Drew. She quickly became 
very intimate with all my family, and altered the whole course of my life by 
taking us to a performance given by Margaret Morris at her little theatre in 
Chelsea, very close to Smith Street where we were living at that time. 

Margaret Morris was one of the most remarkable and one of the most 
lovable people I have ever known. And it’s a strange coincidence that while 
Isadora Duncan was having such a liberating influence on dancing of all 
kinds during the early years of the century, it was her brother Raymond, 
passionately committed to restoring the Greek ideals of natural movement 
in life and art, who fired Margaret to base a method of dancing on the same 
artistic belief. 

During those war years we got to know Margaret really well, and I 
started playing for some of her performances. In 1917 when I was fifteen I 
was the pianist for the whole of a three weeks’ season she gave — always, of 
course, at her little theatre over a billiard saloon at the corner of Flood 
Street, Chelsea. 

These were my first experiences of playing for dancing, and I very 
quickly learnt a great deal about the subtlety and variety of the relationship 
and interdependence of the two arts. 

At these performances the piano was always behind the scenes, hidden 
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by the backcloth, although at rehearsals it was, of course, drawn out to the 
side of the stage so that one could see what the dancers were doing. Even 
SO, it was a very testing experience when it came to the actual performance; 
and it began to develop very early in my musical life a sense of vital pulse 
and exact timing for which I have always been grateful ever since. 

Margaret herself was a remarkable dancer with a highly developed 
sense of character and dramatic expression — due possibly to her very 
early years in the Benson Company when she trained to be an actress. But 
amongst her dancers was one of supreme distinction. A dancer with that 
gift which only the finest dancers have, of complete and utter co- 
ordination of all the movements of the body and an unbroken sense of line 
from the beginning to the end of every dance. Her name was Kathleen 
Dillon, and many years later we were married! 7 

When the War started I was still a child, but by the end of 1918 I had 
won a Scholarship at the College where I studied and received my full 
professional training during the next five years. 

Those years were very exciting ones as far as the arts were concerned, 
largely dominated by the return to London of Diaghilev’s company and 
the further series of seasons he gave here. The first, and perhaps the most 
exciting, was at the Alhambra in 1919. Then at the Empire and at Covent 
Garden in 1920, at the Princes Theatre in 1921, and finally that wonderful, 
tragically ill-fated production of The Sleeping Princess at the Alhambra 
which opened for a run at the end of the same year. 

In Grigoriev’s book there is a reference to this production which I 
cannot resist quoting: ‘During the last days of The Sleeping Princess 
Diaghilev invited some of his friends to the theatre. ‘Watch this 
performance”’, he said to them with a bitter smile. “It will not be repeated 
many times more; and you will never again see such a perfect ensemble, or 
such choreography, or such a décor. This is the last relic of the great days of 
St. Petersburg.” ’ 

I certainly endorse every word of this. For me it was supreme in every 
sense of the word, and not least for the revelation of that most magical of 
all Tchaikovsky’s scores for ballet. 

To go back to the first Alhambra Season in 1919. With the exception 
of Karsavina — as supreme, as magical in everything as ever — all the 
other dancers were new to London. And how wonderful they were! 
Amongst the women Tchernicheva, Sokolova, Nemchinova and, above 
all, Lopokova, who although she had been seen in the first season in Paris, 
had never appeared in London before; and of the men, Massine, 
Idzikovsky and Woizikovsky were the most outstanding. Massine had 
come a long way from the rather ineffectual young dancer he was in The 
Legend of Joseph when I saw it in 1914. Nota ballet I remember well, except 
for the wonderful decor by Sert a /a Veronese, and the costumes by Bakst. 
Perhaps the most splendid stage setting I have ever seen, apart from The 
Sleeping Princess. During the intervening years Massine had become a 
character dancer of the greatest possible distinction; but it was above all as 
a choreographer that he shone with the greatest brilliance. Before the War, 
all the Fokine ballets, with the exception of Carnaval, had been serious in 
theme — romantic and poetic as in Les Sylphides, and Le spectre de la Rose 
— dramatic as in Thamar, Daphnis and Chloe, Firebird and Petrouchka — 
and even melodramatic at times, as in the cornier moments of Cléopdtre 
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and Scheherazade. The particular, and, for ballet, novel gift Massine 
brought to choreography — exemplified above all in the best of his early 
ballets — was an enchanting sense of comedy — true comedy, without the 
slightest trace of buffoonery. This ran through all those early ballets, from 
Children’s Tales onwards, and found its fullest expression in that trio of 
masterpieces, The Good-Humoured Ladies, La Boutique Fantasque and — 
finest of all — The Three-Cornered Hat. Allthe same, it seems to me that no 
ballet, however luvely, can survive, without some measure of loss, its 
original cast. The particular qualities of individual dancers always havea 
share in moulding and developing the inspiration of the choreographer — 
and I am quite sure that none of those ballets could ever have quite the 
same impact they had when danced by Lopokova, Sokolova, Karsavina, 
Idzikovsky, Woizikovsky and, above all, Massine himself. 

Those first four post-war seasons, culminating in that unforgettable 
Sleeping Princess, were tur me the apex of Diaghilev’s achievement. 
Everything after that seemed rather an anticlimax, and those few of his 
later creations I saw left me with a feeling of dismay and disappointment. 
The only ballet of that period I really regret never having seen is Les Biches. 
From all accounts it had much of the old magic, and epitomised Paris in 
the Twenties in the same way that The Good-Humoured Ladies had evoked 
Venice of the eighteenth century. 

After this sense of disappointment at some of Diaghilev’s last seasons 
it is not perhaps surprising that my enthusiasm for ballet waned for a time. 
However, being a very close friend of Constant Lambert’s I was always 
greatly interested in the performances of the Camargo Society with which 
he was so closely connected. Also too, in the first years of what was then the 
Vic-Wells Ballet, that company in the development of which he played 
such a large — such a decisive — part. When a ballet was made to The Rio 
Grande — first for the Camargo Society and later in the repertoire at the 
Wells — I played the solo piano part at all the performances. 

It was during those same years that I became closely connected with 
Marie Rambert and the Ballet Club which she and her husband, Ashley 
Dukes, had started at the Mercury Theatre, quite close to Notting Hill 
Gate. I think almost the first pianist to play tor the performances was 
Hugh Bradford, a very close friend of mine, originally recommended to 
Rambert by Constant, I think. But as much of the music chosen for the 
ballets was orchestral or chamber music arranged for four hands — 
Capriol Suite, Facade, and later The Planets and Death and the Maiden — | 
was often called in to take part in those particular items. 

In many ways, although the training and style of dancing was so 
totally different, the little Mercury Theatre reminded me of Margaret 
Morris’s little theatre, long since dismantled, in Chelsea. There was the 
same intimate atmosphere, the same limited space for the dancers, and the 
same stimulus from having to work on a very short financial shoe-string. 
This seems very hard at the time, but is, I am sure, a great spur to the 
development of the really talented young artist. More than anything else it 
forces him to rely entirely on his own gifts and tu develop them to their 
fullest extent. 

Marie Rambert was indeed a remarkable person, and over the years I 
became her most devoted admirer and friend. Perhaps her greatest and 
most valuable qualities were her supreme artistic integrity, and the desire 
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to encourage and develop the young and budding choreographers in her 
school. Andrée Howard, Antony Tudor and Frederick Ashton all 
produced their first works at the Ballet Club, and that is a truly remarkable 
record. In their early ballets, all of which I saw and sometimes played for, 
Howard and Tudor took time to develop really individual styles; their first 
attempts gave comparatively few signs of what they were to achieve in their 
full creative maturity later on. With Ashton it was different. He seemed, 
from the very start, to have that incredibly sure touch, that complete 
command of his gifts he has never lost. I particularly remember amongst 
many other delicious things Les Masques, to the Oboe, Bassoon and Piano 
Trio of Poulenc; as utterly perfect in its small scale as the very finest of the 
large ballets he created later for the big companies, and as perfectly danced 
by Markova, Pearl Argyle, Walter Gore and Ashton himself. 

Later — during the War —- I began again to get more closely involved 
with the Sadler’s Wells Company. When they were reduced, for reasons of 
economy, to having the music on two pianos, I often took over for 
Constant when he had to be away conducting concerts, and later, when the 
orchestra was restored, I started playing the solo piano parts in both The 
Wanderer of Schubert and Dante Sonata of Liszt. 

It was about this time that Fred started talking to me about the ballet 
he wished to compose to César Franck’s Symphonic Variations for piano 
and orchestra. Usually he consulted Constant about any new ballet he had 
in mind, but at that time Constant was extremely busy with work away 
from the Company. Also, knowing that I had played the work many times 
in public, Fred thought I would be able to give him the musician’s detailed 
help as regards form and structure he needed to support and channel his 
amazing intuitive understanding of the work as a whole. 

It was to be his first creation for Covent Garden after the Company 
had so triumphantly opened there with The Sleeping Princess afew months 
previously. And it was utterly typical of Fred to avoid all the spectacular 
effects that Robert Helpmann had used so lavishly and with such 
diminishing returns in Adam Zero, his first production in the new setting, a 
little before Fred’s. Fred, as always, went entirely his own way; instead ofa 
lavish spectacle he gave us just the six best dancers in the company, doing 
one beautiful thing after another, to that simple and lovely score. The 
effect was electrifying. I think everybody who was there that first night felt 
it to be indisputably a masterpiece — and subsequently many people have 
endorsed that. For me it always remains one of the most perfect ballets 
Ashton ever composed, and I am proud to have had a small share in its 
creation. 

There are two little stories I would like to tell about Symphonic 
Variations. One is the extraordinary thing that happened on the first night 
— something for which I was completely unprepared and which I have 
never forgotten. The performance was just about to begin. I was at the 
piano down in the orchestral pit, entirely unable to see the stage or the 
dancers, waiting for Constant to raise his baton and start the orchestral 
tutti which precedes the first pianoforte solo. 

Suddenly a sort of thrill, a sort of tremor, went through the entire 
audience, a kind of gasp or sigh, except that it wasn’t audible. What had 
happened was that, instead of raising the curtain during the first four bars 
of orchestra when the dancers don’t move — and which was what I had 
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been expecting — it had gone up in complete silence before the start of the 
music. The extraordinary wave that went through the entire audience must 
have. been its surprised delight at the beautiful vision that met its eyes — 
just those six slender white-clad figures on that vast stage, bathed in light, 
in front of Sophie Fedorovitch’s simple, abstract backcloth. 

The other story is about Fonteyn, who was the central girl at all the 
performances I ever played for. There is one point at the beginning of the 
finale where the leading couple remain without moving for a number of 
bars, and then suddenly spring into life at the beginning of a new phrase on 
the piano. I was always in the habit of broadening and holding back 
slightly on the first two quavers of that particular passage, but one night I 
must have been not thinking and played them absolutely straight and in 
strict time. Margot came to me afterwards and asked me if I had meant to 
play the passage differently. Of course I hadn’t consciously — but it made 
me realise more than ever before how the dancing of an artist of the quality 
of Fonteyn is integrated with every subtlety and nuance in the music, and 
how, for the musician, the lack of visual rapport with the stage makes him 
develop intuitions and instincts impossible to put into words. 

This is just one very small instance of the depth and closeness of the 
relationship between music and dancing that has developed during the 
centuries. In very early civilisations music was almost exclusively related to 
two things — religion and dancing; the human voice in the one case, the 
human body in the other. It is only in more recent ages that music has come 
to be regarded as an art in its own right, and we now listen to all the 18th 
and 19th century dance forms in the music of the great composers without 
necessarily relating them to dancing at all. Nevertheless the dance is there, 
whether we think of it consciously or not, and this awareness is a very 
necessary part of every true musician’s make-up. 

Now, both the human voice and the human body have very strict 
natural limitations — or perhaps laws would be the better word — but 
within those limitations what untold variety and powers of expressing 
emotion! I suppose the most frequently used marking in music is the word 
cantabile — Chopin advised his pupils to listen to the great bel canto singers 
of his day to learn how to phrase — and to understand the essential 
attributes of true rhythm there is no surer guide than to watch some of the 
simplest and most basic movements of the human body. And this one can 
be made aware of not only through dancing, but by watching fine athletes 
as well. 

The trouble is, people so often confuse the beat which is accent, and 
rhythm which is what happens between the beats — and the different ways 
this can vary according to the context. 

To take a very simple illustration. The Waltz, the Minuet, the 
Sarabande and the Mazurka all have three beats in:‘the bar — and yet the 
rhythm — the lilt as we call it — of each is entirely different; and what is 
more, that difference has a profound effect on the mood and emotion each 
one produces. 

The Waltz with its light stress on the first beat — ONE two three, ONE 
two three — has, even when it is a slow waltz, an extraordinary buoyancy 
and spring in it — emphasised even more in the Viennese waltz with its 
slight anticipation of the second beat, which gives it a greater elegance, and 
a sort of sadness too. 
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Then the Minuet — usually three ONE two, three ONE two — with 
often a slight phrasing and slurring on the first two beats of the bar. This 
gives it a particular grace and tenderness which is somehow feminine and 
very appealing. 

Then the Sarabande — slower and graver — with quite a marked 
stress on the second beat in the bar, which gives it serious overtones — one 
TWO three, one TWO three. One could never think of a light-hearted 
Sarabande; that firm stress in the middle of the bar somehow precludes it. 

And finally the Mazurka, with its buoyant and, usually, separated 
stress on the third beat of the bar — one two, THREE; one two, THREE. 
This gives it.a character entirely different from the others — supremely 
elegant, with often a sort of aristocratic sadness about it as well. 

All four dances show different ways of stressing the same number of 
beats, and in so doing create different effects and emotions of the greatest 
diversity. 

These are some of the lessons of the real meaning and significance of 
rhythm, as the dancer feels it, which are of the utmost importance to every 
musician if he has the sense to learn them — and which I, during the many 
years I was actively connected with dancing and dancers have tried to 
absorb and profit by. And I look back to that afternoon at Covent Garden 
in the long ago, when for me it all started, with the most profound gratitude 


and affection. ANGUS MORRISON 
Based on a talk given in 1982 to the London Ballet Circle 


FROM A STRAVINSKY ADDICT 


I can still remember the impact with which the famous early Stravinsky 
ballet scores hit me, in the very early 1930s, my final educational period. I 
think that, more than any other factor, they encouraged my strong pull 
towards the ballet world, after I emerged safely from World War II. When 
I first went to Covent Garden at the beginning of 1949 they had not yet 
started to plumb the reservoir of this extraordinary composer. Almost the 
sole representative was Fred Ashton’s very agreeable Scénes de Ballet, to 
which Auntie Times had given her official disapproval. 

My first glimpse of the rich harvest came in 1950, when I was asked to 
conduct for the debut of the New York City Ballet, which included classics 
of the middle Stravinsky epoch, such as Orpheus, Card Game and Apollo. 
Later in my years at Covent Garden Petrushka and The Firebird were 
revived with love and care. I remember conducting our version of the 
original Firebird in Los Angeles, to which Stravinsky came. He did not 
enjoy it, having at that time travelled such an immense distance in idiom 
and orchestral colour from his early days. 

When I migrated to the New York City Ballet in 1958, I did not quite 
realize what an immense reward this was going to bring, with the 
opportunity to learn and perform the works of all the periods of this 
unique individual, thanks to the close relationship of Stravinsky with the 
presiding genius of the New York Ballet, George Balanchine. In 1972 we 
performed seven programmes in eight days, ranging from the Fireworks 
and Symphony No. | in E flat to the severe Agon and Aldous Huxley 
Variations. The Symphony in Three Movements, Violin Concerto and 
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‘Concerto for Strings have been staples in our repertoire for more than a 
decade — to mention but three of a host of well-loved favourites. If Ihave 

seemed to boast about this plethora of performances, it is just that I feel 
that [have more solid ground for a few generalities about Stravinsky than 

almost anyone in my profession. I think that the basic factor in his music is 

a rhythmic alertness, which has enableda highly musical choreographer to 

invent plausible visual versions of so much of his output. I shall never 

forget the final rehearsal of Movements for Orchestra, a prickly little work, 

at the old City Centre in New York, with Stravinsky, then in his eighties, 

breathing down my neck, and how thrilled I was, when he said Balanchine 

had illuminated the music. The second and all-important factor in 

Stravinsky’s music is his extraordinarily adventurous sense of orchestral 

colour: he created a new range of sonorities, and his inventiveness never 

stagnated. One final word of warning — his music does not get any easier 

to perform! ; 

: ROBERT IRVING 

FANNY DAVIES AND HER WORLD ° 


In the fifth edition of Grove’s Dictionary of Music there is a photograph of 
the audience at St. James’s Hall taken on 11 February 1905 at the last 
cancert given there. It is worth studying because it represents more thana 
highly civilised gathering of wealthy music lovers: it is a record of a dying 
epoch. The ladies in their frills and their ridiculous hats blocking the view 
of those behind them, the gentlemen in impeccable morning coats nursing 
their equally ridiculous tophats on their laps; they are all still enjoying the 
a ee rays of their sun before it set, for them and for so many more, 
in 1914. 
This was the world of Fanny Davies at its zenith. The old St. James’s 
Hall, the sceneiof all the great music-making in London in those days, was 
‘opened in 1859. It was the background to all the great artists of those times: 
Julius Benedict, Charles Hallé and his wife, the violinist Mme. Norman- 
‘Neruda, Charles Santley, Wieniawski, Anton Rubinstein, Edvard Grieg, 
‘Hans von Biilow, Clara Schumann, all these and many more were frequent 
visitors. Josef Joachim and Piatti the cellist, and their great Quartet, 
played there at-every season. To Fanny Davies, who also played there at 
every season from her first appearance in 1885, St. James’s Hall and the 
ie ag portrayed in this picture were as mucha part of her life as she was of 
eirs. 


Fanny Davies was born in Guernsey in June 1861, and received her 
first musical teaching in Birmingham, which she therefore always 
considered her native town. Though an orphan, she had never known want 
or excessive struggle, which may have accounted for her singularly happy 
disposition. I never heard her speak of any hardships suffered in her life, 
though these were to come towards the end. She always had enough: she 
earned considerable sums with her concerts, and when she was in need of 
money, legacies would appear, giving her complete financial 
independence. At the end of her life, when her earnings had ceased and her 
money spent, she was awarded a Civil List Pension which greatly pleased 
her for the honour and recognition implied, besides saving her from 
penury. 

In 1882 Fanny set off for the Conservatoire at Leipzig where she 
studied the piano with Reinecke and composition with Jadassohn. The 
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fol year she went td Weimar to study with Liszt, having already been 
accepted by him as a pupil. Before leaving Leipzig Fanny heard Anton 
Rubinstein play; to her 1t was a revelation. Nothing, she thought, could be 
higher or greater. But when she heard Liszt play soon after, Rubinstein’s 
greatness became almost as nothing. She said that Liszt’s playing was 
indescribable: it was as though his fingers did not touch the keys, that it 
was rather they that lifted themselves up to meet his fingers. To the end of 
her life Fanny spoke of the experience of hearing Liszt play as though it 
was an extraordinary mystic event in her life. 

Unfortunately, his pupils’ time was not entirely devoted to listening to 
the Master and practising the piano. Wherever Liszt went, the pupils, 
mostly women and girls, went too, walking respectfully behind him. On the 
night of Fanny’s arrival, they all set out to a party, and being the latest 
comer, Fanny had to take her place at the end of the procession. This was 
too much for her independent spirit. Prepared though she was to worship 
him, Fanny could not endure the soulful adorers. Next day she took the 
train to Stuttgart, where she was welcomed by Clara Schumann anda new 
life began for Fanny Davies. 

The school of Friedrich Wieck in which his daughter Clara was 
brought up is too well known to need more than brief mention. Its chief 
characteristics were complete relaxation of the muscles, with loose arms 
and wrists, the hand and forearm being more or less ina straight line. Tone 
in big chords was produced only by weight of the arms and of the whole 
body throught the arms, without force. Finger technique was of first 
importance, and may be said to be based on the methods of Clementi and 
Czerny and set forth in Wieck’s own work on pianoforte technique. The 
result was that beautiful quiet style which one meets with so rarely today. 
On the first page of Fanny’s own copy of Czerny’s Virtuosen Etuden which 
she gave me Clara had written, in her clear script, Gerade setzen, ‘sit 
straight’, advice which many might take today. 

The pedal was also of great importance and the Una Corda pedal used 
only where marked and for special effects. ‘Soft pedal technique’ was a 
term of opprobrium with Father Wieck. Abhorred too were any factitious 
means of expression. Scales and arpeggios played a large part in the pupil’s 
daily practice, with Czerny’s studies, and especially for the more advanced, 
the Virtuosen Etuden, the indispensable introduction to Chopin’s Etudes. 
Daily study of J. S. Bach was also indispensable. Fanny herself, and Clara 
before her, played the A minor Fugue from the Clavieriibung or the 
Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue every day, before anything else. 

But it was the loving care put into details which she inherited from 
Clara that made Fanny Davies’ playing unique. The underneath side of a 
thing, she would say, must be as beautiful as the outside, and here as an 
example she would give Clara’s playing of the first subject of the last 
movement of Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, which she said was 
indescribably beautiful, with every mark of expression clearly brought out. 
But, Fanny would say, this was almost as nothing to her playing of the next 
eight bars where the piano is merely accompanying the orchestra. 

Clara Schumann was assisted in her teaching by two of her daughters, 
Eugenia and Marie, who taught the lesser pupils and coached the advanced 
ones. Fanny was helped by Marie, but from the beginning she studied 
directly with Frau Schumann herself, so that in 1885 she was ready for her 
first public appearance in London at the Crystal Palace, playing 
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Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto, always one of her greatest interpretations. 

In November of that year Fanny played again at St. James’s Hall, and 
the six Popular Concerts of that season in which she appeared with 
Joachim and Piatti established her reputation as a great chamber music 
player. In addition, she and Joachim gave the first performance of Brahms’ 
D minor Violin Sonata, and she introduced his Capriccios and 
Intermezzos, Opp. 116 and 117, and his Piano and Clarinet Sonatas. This 
brilliant beginning culminated in her first appearance with the Royal 
Philharmonic Society where she played Sterndale Bennett’s Concerto in C 
minor, and with the Leipzig Gewandhaus Orchestra, playing Beethoven’s 
Fourth Concerto. 

Brahms had always been considered as a member of the Schumann 
household, so Fanny knew him well, and not only heard him playing his 
own compositions but studied many of them with him, It can be imagined 
with what elation she went for the first time to play his:works to the Master 
himself, with what ecstasy she sat down at the piano and began — but 
horrors! In an elf-like mood worthy of Till Eulenspiegel himself, he had 
put sheets of newspaper over the strings. Happily for Fanny, she too hada 
great sense of fun and they both laughed heartily. That little joke was the 
foundation of their friendship. 

From this episode can be seen the childlike strain that existed in 
Brahms and in Fanny too, the divine innocence of those not of this world. I 
cannot imagine this quality in Clara Schumann, who seems to me to have 
transcended mortal weakness to a point almost beyond humanity. Fanny 
always said that Clara was very womanly, and that the plaster cast of her 
hand (which she possessed, with Chopin’s) showed this clearly. To me, 
from all that I have heard, Clara was a very great woman, not so much 
womanly as the Ewig-Weibliche incarnate. Her hand, broad and suave, is 
like that of a predestined cardinal, the antithesis to Chopin’s which was 
almost painfully sensitive and nervous. She certainly had every situation in 
life well under control and never lost her serenity. When on one occasion 
she sat down to play Robert’s concerto, and the conductor started off 
enthusiastically before she had had time to remove her long white kid 
aie (de rigueur in those days), she simply played the opening bars with 
them on. 

Her pupils worshipped her; she was to them asa goddess. Fanny never 
spoke of her as Clara; she was always Frau Schumann — a great contrast 
to the manner in which Fanny herself was treated by me, whose love and 
admiration for her was certainly no less. From almost my very first lesson 
with her, when she was nearly sixty years old and Iin my teens and shy, she 
was always Fanny to me, and I was not even conscious of addressing her so 
until a fellow-pupil asked me if I considered it respectful not to call her 
Miss Davies. 

Clara took a deep personal interest in her pupils, and treated them 
with the greatest kindness, although she is said to have told one of her less 
satisfactory ones to ‘Go home and make sausages’. I recount this at third 
hand and therefore can only hope it is true, but Fanny used to quote her 
description of Leonard Borwick (a fellow-pupil) as a boy: ‘He plays sitting 
on his heart’. ¥ 

Clara is occasionally accused of sentimentality, and even Schumann 
himself does not escape this criticism by thosé‘who have not studied his 
works deeply enough. Nothing is farther from the truth; both Robert and 
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Clara were strongly against all sentimentality or false sentiment. ‘Mein 
Mann war nie sentimentalisch’,.Frau Schumann told Fanny not once but 
dozens of times. At the same time it must be said that Clara, and Fanny 
after her, had a strong streak of that romanticism peculiar to the 
nineteenth century. Thus, though Clara had a horror of sentimentality, she 
was full of Sehnsucht or yearning. When you see <»over a note or especially 
over the top note in any passage in Schumann, you are supposed to lead up 
to it, and when you get to the top, yearn. The most perfect example of this 
in another context is in the spread dominant seventh chord in the opening 
phrase of Schumann’s A minor Concerto. Not only Fanny but Sir Charles 
Stanford told me this when I played the work with the Royal College 
Orchestra, and several lessons, supposedly for composition, were devoted 
to this subject. Sir Charles used to say that Clara’s performance of this was 
beyond description. Today it is difficult for us to express or feel this 
Sehnsucht, or even to counterfeit it. The world is too much with us. 

This description of one of the most vital characteristics of Schumann’s 
piano music is undoubtedly apt, seen with the eyes of today. Yet it sounds 
too facetious to do justice to such a deep emotion as Sehnsucht or nostalgic 
longing, and I will try to approach it from another angle. Examples of it 
peculiar to Robert Schumann are to be found in all his works, but in The 
Prophet Bird from the Waldscenen they may be found in an infinite variety. 
One must not linger on the top note, which is horrible in any context, yet 
one must not hurry off it, but hold it out for its full length. Fanny herself 
would listen on these top notes to hear the sound going down the strings, 
and the top salient note she would play very sensitively to produce a 
beautiful tone which would sing out. 

Not only in Schumann, but in certain vital notes in Chopin, Fanny 
would listen to hear the sound come out, and in Beethoven’s Concerto no. 
4 for example, when the first chords of the solo opening bars of the first 
movement are repeated later fortissimo, she invariably got up while playing 
to hear more exactly the sound coming from the piano strings, sitting down 
only when it emerged completely. 

Between the works of Schumann and Brahms there is a bond rather 
than a resemblance. The link was Clara, Schumann’s wife; the first and 
greatest interpreter of both their works. She knew the workings of their 
minds, and she knew her Johannes’s soul even better than her Robert’s, 
which finally escaped her into a world of madness. There is a great deal of 
Clara in both their works; her personal style of playing and great technical 
resource; the serenity of her style and her personal character capable of 
rising to the greatest, even tempestuous heights; all this is reflected in the: 
piano music of both. Ses 

Brahms was a very fine pianist with a style entirely his own and an 
immense, though unorthodox, technique. The general effect of his playing 
of his two Piano Concertos must have been magnificent, but analysed in 
cold blood it appears to have had its comic aspects. From Fanny’s 
description and imitation of him at the piano he must have looked like a 
walrus coming up for air, puffing and blowing, at the end of every long 
phrase. Rough hewn yet clear cut phrasing arrested the listener’s attention 
and held him spell-bound. Phrasing is indeed the most important thing in 
the interpretation of Brahms, whether in his piano, chamber or orchestral 
works. Without it his music sinks into nothingness: he becomes the 
Leviathan Maunderer of Corno di Fassett Shaw. 


It is better to overdo than underestimate this most important point. In 
the D minor Concerto the piano enters with great calm, pulsating like a 
beating heart. But before long it has turned into a sweeping rhythm which 
grows and grows until it reaches the climax of the great trills. The passages 
must literally sweep, each separate from the other. 

In her book Chords of Remembrance Mathilde Verne, a fellow-pupil of 
Fanny with Clara, quotes a letter she received from an unnamed friend 
after her sister and pupil, Adela Verne, had played the D minor concerto in 
London. ‘I remember Brahms playing it when I studied in Vienna, Richter 
conducting. Brahms’ phrasing was always great and sweeping, like big 
waves. He had also a beautiful touch in piano passages.” The coda at the 
end of the first movement of this Concerto is a good example of the ‘big 
waves’. If the first four notes are played with great emphasis and precision 
the following arpeggios will look after themselves and the effect 
overwhelming. 

The B flat Concerto has even more scope for individuality in phrasing, 
especially in the last movement. The phrasing in the first three movements 
is clearly defined and fairly obvious, but the last with its gypsy-like 
atmosphere calls for meticulous though broad treatment, and the piano 
accompaniment of the melodies made to sound as though played on the 
Cimbalon, producing the effect of an uninhibited wild gypsy band. 

If the secret of Brahms’ interpretation is Phrasing, the key to the 
interpretation of Schumann’s music is Rhythm. This rhythm is of vital 
importance, for it is peculiar to Schumann himself, and without it the 
music loses its point. The simplest and most typical example of this rhythm 
which I can give is the first two bars of Harlequin from Carnaval. This is 
clearly marked in the first bar, a semiquaver rest after two notes witha slur. 
These two notes should be played, to repeat Fanny Davies’ words, like 
throwing a ball into the air and catching it, in this case, on the sforzando 
chord which follows. The ball, once thrown, is in no hurry to come down 
and the pianist should not hurry with the sforzando chord. It should be 
noted that in bar 3 the ball is thrown higher and therefore takes longer to 
come down. Similar cases abound throughout the work and in all 
Schumann’s compositions. Another good example in the same work is in 
the second bar of Florestan. There must be a distinct breathing-space 
between the quaver G and the sforzando F sharp, and another, slightly 
shorter, before the next note, E flat. In Coquette there is also a beautiful 
example in which, in the first bar after the pause, the opening phrase is like 
a springboard from which the culminating notes in bar 2 are taken ina 
flying leap. And as in ball-throwing, so in a good leap there is no hurrying 
the descent. 

Smetana and Dvorak both made great use of this rhythm, which leads 
one to the conclusion that it has its origin in folk music. A perfect example 
can be found in the Dumka of Dvoraks’s E flat String Quartet, Opus 51, 
not only in the elegiac melody with which it opens, but in the Vivace where 
this theme is transformed into dance rhythm. The law governing this 
rhythm, for a law it is, based on logic and gravity, applies equally to 
Chopin, especially in all markedly Slav rhythms. Chopin himself was even 
accused on one occasion of playing his Mazurkas in 4/4 time, which is how 
his application of this ball-throwing natural rubato might sound to a 
pedantic or none too discerning ear. 
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Fanny Davies had many pupils, few of whom, however, had regular 
lessons. With her concert tours round Europe before 1914, and the study 
she herself needed to prepare for them and keep up herimmense repertory, 
she had little time for teaching. Towards the end of the First World War 
she at last agreed to become a Professor of the Royal College of Music on 
condition that she should take only three pupils, chosen by herself, and 
that she would teach them in her own home, never at the College. After the 
annual examinations in 1917 at which she presided, she chose Hilda Klein, 
the late Kathleen Cooper and me. A little later she took George Thalben- 
Ball, already a brilliant pianist, as well. 

I wish I could describe what it was like to be a pupil of Fanny: the joy 
of my first lesson; the immense relief at not being shouted at; the happiness 
of a girl who at Jast finds a friend and a teacher whom she can trust, to 
whom she can turn without fear and speak without thinking twice of what 
she says and how she says it. There was never any need to do much 
explaining to Fanny. When you played she could see inside your soul:and 
she knew your thoughts better than you knew them yourself. And she 
understood. She was a woman without guile whose life was in music. To 
say that she was like a priestess in a temple is a trite remark. Yet it is true, 
except that her temple was not like anyone else’s. 

My lessons used to begin at eleven o’clock till about one, when we 
would stop for lunch. Fanny’s knowledge of food and wine was wide and 
deep, and asceticism was not part of her character. With the lunch, always 
delicious, we would have a bottle of hock, always of the best vintage, or 
champagne of which she kept a store in quarter bottles, one each. The first 
time I stayed to lunch Fanny made the only remark in all the years that I 
knew her that might be taken asa reproach or reproof. Lifting my glass and 
taking a sip of wine, the first in my life, I exclaimed ‘How heavenly!’ and 
pera off the whole glass. Fanny looked at me: ‘Margaret!’ she said, 
aghast. 

To Fanny, as to everyone in the whole world, the World War of 1914 
meant the complete upheaval of her life. There were no more summers in 
Pontresina, Easters in Italy, and Christmases on the Céte d’Azur. Gone 
were the concert tours in Holland, Germany and Austria which had beena 
regular part of her existence. Taking the waters at Bath or Harrogate, and 
concerts in small country towns, were their only substitute. 

With what joy, therefore, did Fanny greet the Festival of 
Czechoslovak Music which the -newly established Czechoslovak 
Government sent to London in September 1919 as a thank-offering for 
Britain’s help in their country’s struggle for independence. The Czech 
Philharmonic Orchestra came with their conductor Karel Kovafovic; the 
two great men’s choirs, the Prague Teachers and the Moravian Teachers; 
Jaroslav Kocian, the violinist who almost outrivalled Kubelik; Emmy 
Destinn, the unforgettable singer; and above all the Ceské Kvarteto (the 
Czech Quartet), Karel Hoffmann, Josef Suk (the composer and son-in-law 
of Dvorak), Jifi Herold and Ladislav Zelenka. When she met them Fanny 
was born again. It was to her as though Joachim and his quartet had come 
back to life. She threw herself into playing with these superlative artists, 
giving joy to her friends who had never thought to hear such music again. 

Fanny’s true greatness as an artist came out when she played chamber 
music. Here the perfection down to the smallest detail which was so mucha 
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part of her solo playing was magnified. It was part of her creed that those 
passages not in evidence should be as perfectly played as any other. Since 
the Quartet had the same precision and perfection of detail as she, the 
wonder of their interpretations may be imagined, though not described. In 
vain does one listen for such devotion to their art, such love put into their 
work, in some of\the players of today. 

With the establishment of peace came the resumption of concert 
tours, to Prague and Vienna and to Holland where she piayed regularly 
with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, or as she always called it, the Gebow- 
wow, which she loved. In 1923 Fanny was invited by Pablo Casals to play 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 and Brahms’ Second with his orchestra in 
Barcelona. She adored Casals, and the days spent with him in Barcelona 
were among the happiest of her life. She used to say that Casals was a 
creature, by which she meant a person of exceptional greatness, and there 
were few who were admitted to this superclass. Once I asked her if 
Rachmaninov was a creature. She hesitated and then said ‘He plays too 
fast’. Here she paused, and then added rather wistfully, ‘But why shouldn’t 
he, if he can? Yes, he is a creature, with his lovely glowing music.’ 

Fanny Davies, though rooted in Bach and the classics, was also an 
innovator, giving many first performances of new music, especially, in the 
last years, of Czech composers. Moreover, she had always been a warm 
upholder of English Virginal Music, especially that of William Byrd and 
John Bull, and this at a time when their keyboard works were never played, 
and almost forgotten. In 1923 she gave the first piano recital in 
Westminster Abbey, a practice which she continued in Winchester and 
York Cathedrals. 

Everywhere she went Fanny had devoted friends. In Vienna she found 
many from the old days, among them Caroline (Linschi) Geisler Schubert, 
Franz Schubert’s great-niece and his living image (she was the guest of 
honour at the Schubert Centenary celebrations in 1928), and Frau Salzer, 
of a highly esteemed Viennese Jewish family who had been friends of the 
Schumanns, Joachim, Brahms and the Mendelssohn family. Frau Salzer, 
Fanny used to say, was steinrich and owned all the Karntnerstrasse. More 
to Fanny’s purpose, however, was the Hotel Meissl und Schaden, which 
probably no longer exists, but which she then owned, and where Fanny, 
again to quote her, was a Stammgast, a room being ready for her at any 
time when she was in Vienna as Frau Salzer’s guest. Besides this, Frau 
Salzer was unique at that time in possessing a carriage and pair, and to 
crown all she had a Hungarian coachman called Liszt, also at Fanny’s 
disposal. We were living in Vienna at that time and Fanny, on arriving 
there, would telephone me: ‘I am coming with Liszt’, whereupon I would 
ome at the gate waiting to see and hear the horses and the chariot, with 

anny inside and Liszt on the box, come clattering down the 
Penzingerstrasse, reviving happy memories in the cobblestones. _ 

One of Frau Salzer’s brothers was Paul Wittgenstein, the pianist who 
lost his right arm in the First World War, and for whom many composers 
wrote works for the left hand alone, including Ravel with his lefthanded 
Concerto. Another brother was Ludwig Wittgenstein, the Cambridge 
philosopher. 

In April 1926 Leos Jandéek visited London to attend a festival of his 
music, during which Fanny suffered the first serious setback of her life, as 
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far as I know, and one from which she never quite recovered. Jandéek was 
not enthusiastic about the journey, and even made his will before leaving 
home, and his visit was illstarred from the very outset. It coincided With the 
General Strike of 1926. There were no trains or buses, so that the 
concerts, though well subscribed, were not fully attended and people 
arrived late, many coming on foot. Léon Goossens, it is said, had to walk 
three hours to the hall. Janaéek himself had to see all the sights of London 
on foot and, there being no transport, was unable to visit Oxford to receive 
the degree of Honorary Doctorate which had been conferred on him and 
on Sir Henry Wood. The atmosphere therefore was not of the best, and to 
make matters worse, except for the London Wind Sextet which played his 
Mlddi (Youth), and which he praised enthusiastically, he had a poor 
opinion of those taking part in the concerts. He disliked the String Quartet 
which played his work and told them that they played the notes but should 
play the feeling. The Violin Sonata played by Fanny and Adela Fachiri, the 
great-niece and pupil of Joachim, was more successful, Jana¢ek expressing 
his thanks to Madame Fachiri for having tried to discover the inner 
disquiet of the music. Moreover, she reminded him in appearance of his 
beloved Kamila. What infuriated him most, however, was his Concertino 
for piano, two violins, viola, clarinet, bassoon and horn, and it was 
Fanny’s playing of the piano part to which he most objected, and over 
which he grew so angry that neither Mrs. Rosa Newmarch nor Sir Henry 
Wood, nor even Jan Masaryk, could quieten him. In the afternoon he went 
to visit Sir Henry Wood at his home in Chorleywood and on the way sent a 
telegram to the pianist Ilona Kurzova in Brno to come immediately, with 
instructions to the Post Office to deliver the telegram at once, even if it was 
the middle of the night. But the telegram was returned next day, having 
been wrongly addressed. Janaéek had forgotten that the name of the street 
had been changed several years ago. After considerable unpleasantness, 
therefore, the performance of the Concertino was cancelled, Janaéek 
having stated that ‘that pianist must not play my work’. 

I was not in England at that time, and was told of what had happened 
by Mrs. Newmarch, who had presided over the Committee which 
sponsored the Festival, and her daughter Elsie. All this and much more has 
been confirmed in a book on Janacek Po Zarostlém Chodniéku (on an 
overgrown path, after the piano pieces) by FrantiSek KoZik, published in 
Prague in 1967, in which the author interviews a man who accompanied 
Janaéek to London in 1926 and who had recorded his every word, 
faithfully and without reticence. 

Ilona Kurzova was the daughter and pupil of the well-known teacher 
of piano, Kurz, of whom Rudolf FirkuSny was also the pupil. She was a 
very fine pianist who had known Janacek all her life, being a native of 
Brno. When I heard her play the Concertino, with completely self-effacing 
meticulously objective perfection, I realised that this music was not for 
Fanny. When Fanny played, the music was bathed in the glow of her own 
ardent soul, which was exactly what Janaéek did not want. Ilona had been 
taught by him and her father to keep her warmth inside her, especially 
when playing his works. 

So, though he was certainly unkind to Fanny, many things must be 
taken into consideration. Determination was Janaéek’s chief personal 
characteristic. He knew what he wanted in life and he had waited a long 
time to get it: and having got it in his old age he clung to it. Nothing else 
mattered. 
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Fanny Davies visited Vienna in 1927 for the City’s celebration of the 
centenary of Beethoven’s death and, for the last time, in 1928, for 
Schubert’s centenary. Shortly before she left we went on a pilgrimage, first 
to the Centralfriedhof to pay our respects to Beethoven and Schubert, then 
to Brahms. We stood before Mozart’s statue in silence and sighed. Then we 
went to our usual ritual lunch at the Gasthaus Ancora Verde in the 
Griinankergasse, once a favourite haunt of Franz Schubert, then of 
Brahms, and therefore sacrosanct. It was here that Brahms used to make 
his famous wine cocktail (though the word was not used then) on the 
principle that if one wine is excellent and another wine is excellent, mixed 
together their virtues would multiply themselves. After our nostalgic lunch 
we went shopping. Fanny was very anxious to visit a certain leather shop 
and when at last we found it, she went in and said to the shopkeeper: ‘I 
want one of those lovely soft brown leather bags like the one Brahms 
bought here last week’. The shopkeeper looked very puzzled, so Fanny 
went on to explain that she and Brahms had been out for a walk last week, 
and on the way home they had dropped into this very shop and Brahms 
had bought this lovely soft brown leather bag and she would like one just 
like it, please. Still completely mystified, the man produced a quantity of 
bags of all sizes and when Fanny’s attention was distracted by them he 
whispered to me: ‘What does the lady want?’ ‘A brown Aktentasche’, I 
whispered back. This was instantly produced and Fanny walked out of the 
shop happy that she had a lovely soft brown leather bag ‘just like the one 
Brahms bought last week’. 

Fanny lived a few more years, growing more and more vague in her 
thoughts. Accustomed to spending freely, and no longer earning money, 
she would have been in great difficulties but for the Civil List Pension. 
When I saw her last in 1933 Fanny was quite lucid and very anxious to go to 
Switzerland; it was the time of year she always went, she said. But those 
near her said that the journey would kill her and she would spend all her 
remaining money, which was perhaps true. But, I thought, she would at 
least die happy. It was not to be: she died in September 1934 without seeing 
again her beloved Stresa and Pontresina. 

One of my fondest memories of the early postwar days is of Dorothy 
Moulton singing to Fanny’s accompaniment, not long before she married 
Robert Mayer. They sang ‘Auf dem Wasser zu singen’, the piano part of 
which Fanny had practised for hours before, trying to make it sound like 
flowing water, although it was not for a public performance. They sang 
Brahms’ ‘O wiisst ich doch den Weg zuriick’, and his song to Heine’s words 
‘Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht’. The sound of Dorothy’s fresh young 
voice soaring over Fanny’s great art at the piano was unforgettable. They 
were both happy, and it shone forth in the music. 

All this happened a long time ago and I do not ask to find the way 
back to my youth. Yet over my bed there still grows a tree where the young 
nightingale sings von Jauter Liebe. And I still hear it, even in dream. 


MARGARET NOSEK (née HAYES) 
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1932 AT HOME 


Ralph Nicholson has provided the following from the ‘Evening News’ of 1 July 
1932, which he suggests is the first and only time that a Union At Home has 
been reported in a London evening paper. 


CRINOLINES AT A 
LONDON CONCERT 


A MUSICAL EVENING, AS IT 
WAS IN 1860 


STUDENTS’ BRIGHT IDEA 


BY OUR MUSIC CRITIC 
The stage of the Royal College of Music last 
night represented a London drawing-room of 
circa 1860. 


There was a cottage pianoforte of a type almost 
as outmoded as is the lute or the clavichord. There 
was furniture upholstered in tartan plaid. 

And soon a party assembled — the women in 
crinolines and the men wondrously bewhiskered. 
Several of the guests had portfolios of music under 
their arms, and the others one by one were 
prevailed: upon to confess that they had bgought 
their music and had left it in the hall. 

Soon we were in the thick of a Victorian musical 
soiree. It was, of course, a “‘rag’’ — the R.C.M. 
students’ end-of-term revel. An announcement 
was made to the effect that every one of the gems 
of the programme was authentic — that the songs, 
the duet, the recitation were not parodies but had 
really and truly been dug up from among the 
“best-sellers” of the past. And part of the joke lay 
in the fact that it was impossible to guess whether 
this was a hoax or not. 


A Serious Part 


The effect, anyhow, was extravagantly funny. 
There was a piano duet, “The Sleigh Ride: a 
descriptive fantasia,’ in which one of the 
executants wore bells on her wrists. A duet, ‘‘Tell 
me where is fancy bred,” murdered Shakespeare 
quite in the manner of Bishop’s time. 

So far all this might well have been authentic, 
and the first thing that stirred suspicion was when 
a sturdy baritone (Mr. Morgan Jones) sang the 
words of “La donna e mobile” to a Welsh tune 
with harp accompaniment. No! we do not believe 
that that was done in 1860! 

The end was an Ossianic part-song, which at a 
guess one would say was genuine — and certainly 
was exquisitely absurd. By this time a good part of 
the audience must have been feeling ill from 
laughing. 

One only hopes that the Royal College of Music 
museum possesses a 1932 wireless set and a 
collection of syncopated songs about coal-black 
mammies and honeys, with which the students of 
70 years hence can similarly guy our generation. 

The serious music of the evening was excellent. 
The Rowena Franklin String Quartet played 
Haydn’s No. | — the long-forgotten work which 
Miss Marion Scott recently unearthed. Mr. Stuart 
Robertson sang delightfully, and Mr. Kendall 
Taylor proved himself to be in the first flight of the 
younger pianists. 


Prizes and Awards 


Autumn Term 1981 


Douglas Whittaker Prize LYNN PETERS, JANE DUNNING, ALVIN MOISEY. 
Wind Ensemble Prize NICHOLAS VALLIS, IAN HARDWICK, ESTHER GEORGIE, 


JOHN POTTS, JEREMY RAYMENT. 


Cornelius Fisher Prize NICHOLAS CAPALDI 
Clytie Mundy Prize HEATHER KEENS Accompanist STEPHEN GUTMAN 
Kathleen Long Prize CAROLINE DEARNLEY, REBECCA HIRSCH, JAMES LISNEY. 


Spring Term 1982 


Joy Scott Prize HELEN CHOI 


Vivian Hamilton Prize WAYNE MARSHALL 


Ellen Marie Curtis Prize 


1. CLARA RODRIGUEZ-GARCIA 


2. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES 
Ivor James Prize CAROLINE DEARNLEY 


Helen Just Prize NEIL JOHNSTONE 


Susan Connell Prize STEPHEN BRYANT, ROBERT BILSON, MARK DENMAN, 
GONZALO ACOSTA, AMANDA TRUELOVE, JAMES BROWN, MICHAEL JONES, 


BRIAN SCHIELE. 
Clavichord Prize JOHN McGREAL 
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Summer 1982 
Tagore Gold Medals for the most distinguished students of the year MICHAEL COLLINS, 


_ SUSAN McCULLOCH. 
Rootham Prize (B.Mus. Final Examinations) NIGEL CLAYTON 


Raymond Ffennell Prizes (GRSM Final Examinations) BENJAMIN HALL, DOREEN 
YEOH 

Colles Prizes (best GRSM Theses) DAVID ANDREWS, CATHERINE BLACK 

PIANOFORTE 

Grade V 

Chappell Medal HELEN CHOI 

Hopkinson Gold Medal and Sydney and Peggy Shimmin Prize JAMES LISNEY 

Hopkinson Silver Medal and Sydney and Peggy Shimmin Prize MARK BEBBINGTON 

Norris Prize VIVIAN CHOI, SIAN EDWARDS, DOREEN YEOH 

Grade IV 

Sydney and Peggy Shimmin Prize NICHOLAS UNWIN 

Ellen Shaw Williams and Marmaduke Barton Prize ANNE WILSON 

Margot Hamilton Prize CLARA RODRIGUEZ-GARCIA 

Pauer Prize CLAUDE McLEAN 

First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 

Eric Harrison Prize and Beddington Prize SOPHIE YATES 

Herbert Sharp and McEwan Prizes JOANNA LEE 

John Ireland Competition for piano 1.ALVIN MOISEY 2. NICHOLAS UNWIN 
3. PETER DALA 

HARPSICHORD 

Geoffrey Tankard Prize and Raymond Russell Prize ADRIENNE BLACK 

Lofthouse Harpsichord Continuo Prize TANYA ISAACSON 

ORGAN 

Grade V 

Walford Davies Prizes ROGER SAYER, WAYNE MARSHALL 

Harold Darke Prize WAYNE MARSHALL 

Grade IV 

Parratt Prize GABRIEL CHO 

Geoffrey Tankard Prize SIMON WILLIAMS 

Haigh Prize TIMOTHY BYRAM-WIGFIELD 

First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 

Stuart Prize BELINDA GORDON 

SINGING 

Grade V . 

Cuthbert Smith Award and Agnes Nicholls Harty Trophy ANNE RICHARDS 

Redvers Llewellyn Prize JOHN GRAHAM-BALL 

Henry Leslie Prize and Albani Prize (for Women) LAURA ROWLEY 


Kaye Wheeler Prize for best Accompanist of Grade V Singing Competition 
CHRISTOPHER SQUIRES 
Grade IV 
London Music Society and Dan Price and Pownell Prizes MAXINE SYMONS 
Barbara Samuel Prize JACQUELINE BARRON 
Dorothy Silk Prize CHRISTINE BOULTON 
Leslie Woodgate and Topliss Green Prizes SIMON DAVIES 
Henry Blower Prize DAVID STOWELL 
The Edgar Hurman-Villar Prize ROBERT BOSCHIERO 
First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 
Chilver Wilson Prize and Giulia Grisi Prize (Women) SUSAN GORTON 
Mario Grisi Prize (Men) JOHN COGRAM 
First Year Postgraduate 
Carrie Tubb Prize CHARLES DANIELS 
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Maud Warrender Award MARI WILLIAMS 

Margot Hamilton Prize (for a Tenor) JOHN GRAHAM-HALL, CHARLES DANIELS 

The Dr. Saleeby Prizes for Singers (Bass or Baritone) JAMES OTTAWAY 
COLIN McEWEN, NICHOLAS GREENBURY, MARTIN HARRIS. 

Major Van Someren Godfery Memorial Prizes JOHN GRAHAM-HALL, NOEL MANN, 
LAURA ROWLEY; Accompanists’ Prize CHRISTOPHER SQUIRES 

The English Singers and Speakers Prize and Volume I and II of the Heritage of 20th Century 
British Song JOHN GRAHAM-HALL 


Clara Butt Awards MARY HART, HEATHER KEENS, SANDRA PORTER, 
MAUREEN ROCHE, JANE STREETON, SIAN WOODLING 

The German Language Prize -SHELAGH STUCHBERY 

The Italian Language Prize ELEANOR FORBES 

The French Language Prize GILLIAN OWENS, FIONA ROSE 


OPERA 

Michael Mudie Conducting Prize ALEC HONE 

The RCM Union Prize (in memory of Phyllis Carey Foster) SIAN WOODLING 
Ricordi Prize (vocal score) DAVID STOWELL 


VIOLIN 

Grade V 

Isolde Menges Prize (for unaccompanied Bach) KAREN LEACH 
Stoutzker Prize (in memory of Albert Sammons) STEPHEN BRYANT 
W. H. Reed Prize LUIS GONZALEZ-FUENTES 

Stanley Blagrove Prize DARA DE COGAN 


Grade IV 

Howard Prize REBECCA HIRSCH 
Dove Prize ROBERT BILSON 

Nachez Prize CHRISTOPHER WHITE 


Grade III 
Isolde Menges Prize IVOR McGREGOR 


First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 

Beatrice Montgomerie Prize NATASHA READING 
Ricketts Prize GONZALO ACOSTA 

Dove Prize NICHOLAS WHITING 

Percy Coates Award PETER FISHER 


Woltmann Award SARAH WHELAN 
Fred Brough Orchestral Leadership Prize IMOGEN EAST 


1 
Leonard Hirsch Violin Prize for Scales Programme CHRISTOPHER WHITE 


VIOLA 
Grade IV 
Ernest Tomlinson Prize MELANIE STROVER 


First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 
Alfred Gibson Prize PHILIP HEYMANN 
Lionel Tertis Prize, given by Bernard Shore RUSSELL THACKERAY 


CELLO 
Grade V 
Mrs. Will Gordon Prize AMANDA TRUELOVE 
Stuart Knussen Prize RICHARD TUNNICLIFFE 


Grade IV 
Lesley Alexander Prize ROBERT IRVINE 
Helen Just Prize MICHAEL JONES 


First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 
Scholefield Prize LINDA STOCKS 
Stern Award POLLY BALLARD 
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DOUBLE BASS 
Eugene Cruft Prize JUDITH EVANS 
Geoffrey Tankard Prize PAUL SPEIRS 


The Seymour Whinyates Award (for an outstanding String Player) STEPHEN BRYANT 

WOODWIND 

Grade V 

Eve Kisch Prize (Flute) MICHAEL COX 

Joy Boughton Memorial Prize (Oboe) MARGARET TINDALE 

Frederick Thurston Prize (Clarinet) RICHARD HOSFORD 

ene Somervell Prize (Bassoon) NIGE!. SANDALL 

Grade IV 

Geoffrey Tankard Prize HELEN ALDERSON 

Oliver Dawson Prize LUIS TORO-MARTINEZ 

First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 

Allen John Warren Prize DIANE MASON, MARTIN ROBERTSON 

BRASS 

Grade V 

Frank Probyn Prize (Horn) SUSAN DENT 

Arthur Somervell and Manns Prizes ALLUN PROOM, MARK BOURNE 

First Year Students (Not Postgraduate) 

Ist Year Brass Prize IAN BALMAIN 

WIND ENSEMBLE 

Graham-Dixon and Latham Koenig Prizes CHRISTOPHER COWIE, LOIS GELDARD, 
NIGEL HISCOCK, JULIAN KERSHAW, MICHAEL WHIGHT 

HARP 

Elisabeth Coates Prize LOUISE MARTIN 

Jack Morrison Prize ANGELA MOORE 

GUITAR 

Jack Morrison Prize ADRIAN HARRISON 

COMPOSITION 

The Major Van Someren Godfery Composition Prize; Highly Commended TIMOTHY 
STEVENSON 

The Peter Morrison Prize, in honour of Joseph Horovitz MICHAEL HENRY 

The Cobbett and Hurlstone Chamber Music Competitions: Composer MARK ANTHONY 
TURNAGE: Performers NICHOLAS CARPENTER, MICHAEL HENRY, SARAH 
HOMER, DIANE MASON, MARTIN ROBERTSON, DAMARES WOLLEN 


The Peter Morrison Prize in honour of Dr Herbert Howells MARK ANTHONY 
TURNAGE : 


Sullivan and Farrar Prizes STEPHEN HUNT 

R.O. Morris Prize JAMES MAILHOT 

Stanton Jefferies Prize MICHAEL HENRY 

The United Music Publishers Ltd. Prize (for an outstanding Composition Student) MARK 
ANTHONY TURNAGE 

THEORY 

Hecht and Allchin Prizes (for the best working of Grade IV Theory Papers) 

CONDUCTING 

Theodore Stier Prize DAG NILSEN 

Ricordi Prize (miniature score) GRAEME JENKINS 

Sir Adrian Boult Conducting Prize GRAEME JENKINS; Commended RUSSELL 
KEABLE, DANIEL MEYER, MICHAEL MILLARD, ANDREW MOGRELIA, 
NIGEL SPRINGTHORPE, WING-SIE YIP 

SPECIAL PRIZES 

Adami Prize for Piano Accompaniment TIMOTHY QUALTROUGH 

Ruby Hope Award, in memory of George Reeves, for a Piano Accompanist (Postgraduate 
Student) MALCOLM MARTINEAU 
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The City Livery Music Club Section Prize ROBERT BRIDGE 

Margaret Pagon Jardine Prize (Final Year Female Student, Theory and Practice of Music) 
JOY WILLIAMS 

Dulcie Nutting Prize (for Choral Work) JOANNA HARRIS 

The Dannreuther Prize (for a Piano Concerto) STEPHEN GUTMAN 

Harry Evans Award (fora Welsh Student) LLINOS HAF WILLIAMS, MARILYN REES 

Doris Gould Prize WILLIAM LOCKHART 


The Percy Buck Award DAVID ABBOTT, NIGEL CLAYTON 

The Peter Morrison Prize in memory of Sir Arthur Bliss ROWLAND LEE, ALAN 
GARNER 

The Worshipful Company of Musicians Medal BARRY DOUGLAS 

‘The Barry Manilow Prize (for an outstanding Ist year student) ESTHER GEORGIE 

The Knights of the Round Table Centenary Prize JOHN GRAHAM-HALL 

The Earl of Dalhousie Award KEVIN McCRAE 

The Marjorie and Dorothy Whyte Memorial Prize JEREMY RUSSELL 
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B.Mus. Honours 1982 


Class IIl-1_ NIGEL CLAYTON, STEPHEN HUNT, TIMOTHY STEVENSON, 
PAUL TRIMMING 

Class IIl-2_ SIMON ANDERSON, DAVID MURRAY, ALLISON SO 

Class iI ROBERT LAKEN 


GRSM Honours 1982 


Class I BENJAMIN HALL, DOREEN YEOH 

Class 1-1 DAVID ANDREWS, JACQUELINE BARRON, IMOGEN EAST, 
NATHANIEL HARRISON, NIGEL LILLICRAP, KEVIN McCRAE, NOEL MANN, 
JOY WILLIAMS 

Class I]-2_ ISOBEL ADAMS, CATHERINE BLACK, DAVID BOURNE, ALISON 
CHAPPELL, SALLY CHIVERTON, VANESSA CLARKE, ANNA DRYER, 
MAIREARAD DUGGIE, JANE HUGHES, KOULLIS LIMNIOTES, JOHN McCRAE, 
JUSTIN OSBORNE, LYNN PETERS, JEREMY PRENTICE, ALLUN PROOM, 
SHEILA SALOOJA " 

Class II HEATHER BECK, JEREMY NICHOLLS, KEITH STEAD 

Pass MICHAEL W. JONES 


Performers’ Course Diplomas 1982 


Class BARRY DOUGLAS, PETER FISHER, ADRIAN SIMS, MARK TURNAGE 

Class I-1_ DAVID ABBOTT, POLLY BALLARD, ADRIENNE BLACK, PAUL 
CASSIDY, MICHAEL COX, PETER DAVIES, DARA DE COGAN, IAN FASHAM, 
ADRIAN HARRISON, RICHARD HIGGINS, DAVID JAMES, GERALD KIRBY, 
EMILY LAM, KAREN LEACH, ANTHONY LUCAS, SANDRA PORTER, 
GEOFFREY PRENTICE, NICHOLAS ROBERTS, RICHARD TUNNICLIFFE, 
LESLEY VOWDEN, SARAH WHELAN, MARI WILLIAMS, WING SIE YIP 

Class II-2_ KEVIN ABBOTT, DAVID BOUGH, NICHOLAS CORNISH, JANE 
DUNNING, SIAN EDWARDS, AIDAN FISHER, ARNI HARDARSON, JOANNA 
HARRIS, TIMOTHY HARRISON, SALLY HEATH, STEPHEN HILL, TANYA 
ISAACSON, GEOFFREY LAMBERT, JANE MARRIOTT, KEVIN MORGAN, 
GEOFFREY NASH, ROSALIND SERGEANT, HELEN SMITH, SARAH WATTS 

Class III CHRISTOPHER BAIN, ELEANOR DENNISON, PATRICIA GAULT, 
NICOLA GEORGE, PAMELA LEONG, MARY MYERS, SOHEILA NAHVI, ALISON 
PINK, VIVIENNE SMITH, CHRISTOPHER SQUIRES, WILLIAM SYKES, DAVID 
WATT, TIMOTHY WOODS 

Pass AMANDA BAIRD, JANE CAMMACK, MICHAEL CLARKE, GRANT 
HORSLEY, PAULA TYSALL, PEY KAN SU 


The Peter Morrison Prize for the outstanding Diploma Recital (Recital to be given at the 
Burnham Market Festival) BARRY DOUGLAS 
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Summer Term 1982 Programme 


April 29 CHAMBER CONCERT 

SCHUMANN Humoreske, op. 20; Tom Blach piano. POULENC Sonata; Nicholas Cornish 
oboe, Adrienne Black piano. MENDELSSOHN Four Songs; Fiona Rose soprano, 
Christopher Squires piano. RAVEL Mother Goose Suite; Robert Bridge and Dominic 
Seligman pianos. 


May 6 CHAMBER CONCERT 

BACH Brandenburg Concerto no. 4; Lois Geldard and David Abbott flutes, Dara de Cogan 
solo violin, Philippa Ibbotson, Beverly Lunt, Daniel Meyer, Lesley Vowden, Wing-Sie Yip 
and Rosanne Gosling violins, Russell Thackeray and Kevin Hill violas, Kevin McCrae and 
David Newby cellos, Judith Evans double-bass, Elizabeth Burley harpsichord, Dag Nilssen 
conductor. BEETHOVEN Sonata op. 27, no. 1; Karen Briscoe piano. STEPHEN DODGSON 
Epigrammes of a Garden; Mary Hart mezzo soprano, Nicolette O’Neill E flat clarinet, Justin 
Osborne, Richard Hosford, Anne Ferrige, Damaris Wollen, Mairearad Duggie, Martin 
Robertson, Michael Whight and Michael Henry clarinets, Helen Alderson and James 
Mailhot bass clarinets, Sarah Homer contrabass clarinet, Andrew Mogrelia conductor, 
MOZART Fantasia and Fugue K. 608; Jane Watts organ. 


May 10 INFORMAL CONCERT 

POULENC Sonata; Margaret Tindale oboe, Adrienne Black piano. SCHUMANN arr. 
GRUTZMACHER Drei Fantasiestiicke, op. 73; Richard Tunnicliffe cello, Sally Heath piano. 
HINDEMITH Sonata; Allun Proom trumpet, Katherine James piano. PROKOFIEV Sonata 
no. 3; Nicholas Capaldi piano. 


May 13 INFORMAL RECITAL IN THE MUSEUM 

Ate BINCHOIS Qui veut mesdire; after DUFAY Se la face ay pale; Peter Skuce 
clavicytherium. BYRD The Third Pavian and The Galliarde to the Third Pavian (My Lady 
Nevells Booke); Sally Owen harpsichord. HANDEL Suite in F minor; Adrienne Black 
harpsichord. BACH Prelude and Fugue in B flat minor (no. 22 of Book I); John McGreal 
harpsichord. D. SCARLATTI Sonatas K.76 and K.436; Sally Heath harpsichord. DUSSEK 
Sonata in C minor; Louise Martin harp. HAYDN Three Canzonettas; Mary Hart mezzo- 
soprano, Dorothy DeVal pianoforte. 


May 13 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Overture: The Wasps: DEBUSSY Prelude a l’aprés-midi d’un 
faune; COPLAND Concerto for Clarinet and String Orchestra; Richard Hosford clarinet. 
MOZART Symphony no. 41. 


May 17 EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC GROUP 

. AND ELECTRONIC MUSIC STUDIO 
LAWRENCE CASSERLEY Transformations IV (Parts 1 and 2) for Tape. THE GROUP 
Time Remembered; Lawrence Casserley metal percussion, tape delays, ring modulation, Aidan 
Fisher skin/wood percussion, tape, Arni Hardarson piano, John Lambert chamber organ, 
Angus Macllwraith recorders. 


May 18 THE RCM SINFONIA 

conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 
STRAVINSKY Suite de L’Oiseau de Feu. KORNGOLD Concerto op. 35; Stephen Bryant 
violin. SCHUMANN Symphony no. 3. 


May 21 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 

STRAVINSKY Renard; Charles Daniels, John Graham-Hall, James Ottaway and David 
Stowell, soloists, Keith Burston conductor. SCHOENBERG Chamber Symphony no. 1; 
Andrew Mogrelia conductor. 


May 24 INFORMAL CONCERT 

BARTOK Rumanian Folk Dances; Koullis Limniotes violin, Yiannis Michaelides piano. 
CHOPIN Polonaise in F sharp minor, op.44; Stephen Hill piano. MENDELSSOHN Four 
Songs; Fiona Rose soprano, Christopher Squires piano. RAKHMANINOV Prelude in D, 
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op.23, no. 4; Etude-tableau in E flat minor, op. 39, no.5; Eva-Maria Alexandre piano. FALLA 
arr. MARECHAL Suite Populaire Espagnole; Yuki Konii cello, Iwan Llewelyn-Jones piano. 


May 25 STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION CHAMBER CONCERT 

RICHARD RODNEY BENNETT Four Piece Suite; Adrian Sims and Dominic Seligman 
pianos. KASIMIERZ SEROCKI Sonatina for Trombone and Piano; Dag Nilssen trombone, 
Liz Burley piano. BETTY ROE Two Jazz Songs for Soprano and Double-Bass; Sarah Poole 
soprano, David Heyes double-bass. BACH Toccata and Fugue in D Minor; NIKOLAI 
TSCHAIKIN Tokkata; Edward Hession chromatic accordion. MENDELSSOHN 
Concertpiece no.2, op.114; Helen Smith basset-horn, Mairearad Duggie clarinet, Sian 
Edwards piano. DAVID HEXT Concertino for Percussion Ensemble and Piano. 


May 26 and 28 OPERA INFORMAL 

JERRY BOCK with lyrics by SHELDON HARNICK Fiddler on the Roof; abridged and 
adapted by Kay Lawrence director and choreographer; Bryan Secombe, Sandra Porter, 
Jacqueline Nelmes, Sian Woodling, Patricia Mason, Maureen Roche, Mary Roberts, John 
Avey, David Stowell and Maxine Symons appeared on the 26th, Nicholas Greenbury, Mary 
Hart, Heather Keens, Helen Kucharek, Llinos Haf Williams, Michele Hedge, Laura Rowley, 
Robert Boschiero, Colin McEwen and Susan McCulloch on the 28th, and Stephen Mudge, 
Christopher Squires, Findlay Johnstone and Dara de Cogan on both evenings; Timothy 
Qualtrough and Alec Home piano, Paul Cameron and Neil Percy percussion, David Tod Boyd 
conductor. 


May 27 THE RCM CHORUS AND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conductor SIR DAVID WILLCOCKS 
to mark the 80th birthday of ANGUS MORRISON 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS A Sea Symphony; Michéle Hedge soprano, Noel Mann baritone. 
CONSTANT LAMBERT The Rio Grande; Angus Morrison piano, Mary Hart contralto. 


May 28 COBBETT AND HURLSTONE COMPOSITION PRIZE CONCERT 
MARK-ANTHONY TURNAGE To a Black Dancer; Willis Morgan tenor, Melanie Marshall 
mezzo-soprano, Martin Robertson alto and soprano saxophones, Geoffrey Prentice vibraphone, 
Wayne Marshall piano, TIMOTHY STEVENSON Fantasia for piano, violin and cello; Nigel 
Clayton piano, Stephen Bryant violin, Amanda Truelove cello, DAVID BRAY Veni 
Emmanuel: Variations for wind trio; Helen Alderson clarinet, William Brewer horn, Kathryn 
Hills bassoon. STEPHEN HUNT Trio no. 1; Stephen Mason and Stephen Hollamby trumpets, 
Guy Harbottle organ. MICHAEL HENRY Chorale Variations for clarinet sextet; The Trier 
Ensemble: Michael Henry, Nicholas Carpenter, Damaris Wollen, Martin Robertson, Diane 
Mason and Sarah Homer. AIDAN FISHER As Never Before; Elizabeth May /lute, 
Nicolette O’Neill clarinet, David Andrews trumpet, Amanda Baird viola, Miriam Lowbury 
cello, Nigel Lillicrap piano. 


June 7 INFORMAL CONCERT 

TORELLI Trumpet Concerto in D; Timothy Andrew trumpet, Richard Phillips piano. 
WOLF Four Songs from Italian Song-Book; Clara Yip soprano, Emily Lam piano. LISZT La 
Leggierezza; SCHUMANN Prophet Bird; DOHNANYI Rhapsody no.3; Daniel Friedman 
piano. LENNOX BERKELEY Five Chinese Songs, Frances Cooke mezzo-soprano, Helen 
Choi piano. FRANZ STRAUSS Nocturne, op.7; Stephen Bell horn, Judith Nockolds piano. 
CHOPIN Three pieces; Stephen Finch piano. 


June 8 COMPOSERS’ GROUP CONCERT 

STEPHEN HUNT Trio no.1; Stephen Mason and Stephen Hollamby trumpets, Guy 
Harbottle organ. TIMOTHY STEVENSON Fantasia; Nigel Clayton piano, Stephen Bryant 
violin, Amanda Truelove cello. 


June 10 THE RCM SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conductor NORMAN DEL MAR 
BERLIOZ Overture: Benvenuto Cellini; conductor Russell Keable.e SZYMANOWSKI 
a no. 1; Philippa Ibbotson violin. SIBELIUS Symphony no. 7. JANACEK 
. Sinfonietta. 
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June 14 INFORMAL CONCERT 

MOZART Sonata in A minor, K.310; Nicholas Capaldi piano. LISZT Three songs; Eleanor 
Forbes soprano, Christopher Squires piano. DUTILLEUX Sonate; Rachel Ingleton oboe, 
Anne Wilson piano. DEBUSSY Three Preludes; Shoko Adachi piano. 


June 14 THE TWENTIETH CENTURY ENSEMBLE 

PIERRE BOULEZ Le Marteau sans Maitre; Mary Hart soprano, Lynn Peters alto flute, 
Michael Stockdale guitar, Brian Schiele viola, David Hockings xylophone, Dominic Hackett 
vibraphone, Paul Clarvis percussion, Edwin Roxburgh conductor. THEA MUSGRAVE 
Chamber Concerto no.3; Helen Alderson clarinet, Joanna Wallis bassoon, Nigel Hiscock 
horn, Rebecca Hirsch and Nicola George violins, Amanda Baird viola, Adam Hunter cello, 
David Bough double-bass, Timothy Salter conductor. RAVEL Trois Poémes de Mallarmé; 
Maxine Symons mezzo-soprano, Lois Geldard and Alvin Moisey flutes and piccolo, Helen 
Alderson and Martin Robertson clarinets and bass clarinet, Helen Choi piano, Beverly Lunt 
and Nicola George violins, Melanie Strover viola, Fiona Murphy cello, Timothy Salter 
conductor. 


June 16 SOIREE FRANCAISE : 
FAURE Dans les ruines d’une Abbaye; Wills Morgan tenor, Mari Williams piano. En Priére;: 
Belinda Yates soprano, Clara Yip piano. Chanson d’Amour; Clara Yip soprano, Belinda Yates 
piano. Noire Amour; Alison Charlton-West soprano, Christopher Squires piano. DEBUSSY 
Fantoches; Fiona Ross soprano, Christopher Squires piano. POULENC Les Gars qui vont 4 
la féte; Eleanor Forbes soprano, Anne Richards piano. RAVEL Chansoms madécasses; Mari 
Williams mezzo-soprano, David Abbott flute, Kevin McCrae cello, Alvin Moisey piano. 
POULENC Song cycle: Tel Jour, Telle Nuit; John Upperton, Eleanor Forbes, Gillian Owens, 
Christopher Squires, Anne Richards, Christine Boulton and Christina Gray; Anne Richards 
and Christopher Squires accompanists. 


June 17 THE RCM CHAMBER CHOIR AND ENSEMBLE 

in St. James’ Church, Piccadilly. 
STRAVINSKY Ave Maria; Mass; Karen Woodhouse soprano, Melanie Marshall contralto, 
Wills Morgan and Michael Smith tenors, Guy Harbottle bass. Pater Noster; Graeme Jenkins 
conductor, Concerto for Piano and Wind; Nigel Lillicrap piano, Nigel Springthorpe 
conductor. 
Repeated in the Concert Hall with the addition of Pulcinella Suite; Philippa Ibbotson and 
Sarah Whelan violins, Russell Thackeray viola, Kevin McCrae cello, Paul Speirs double-bass, 
Dag Nilssen conductor. 


i 
June 29 THE RCM SINFONIA 
conductor CHRISTOPHER ADEY 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis. BRITTEN Diversions for 
Piano (Left Hand) and Orchestra; Benjamin Hall piano. PETER RACINE FRICKER Dance- 
Scene for Orchestra, HUMPHREY SEARLE Three Ages, Suite for Orchestra (Centenary 
Commission — first performance). Mr. Fricker spoke in tribute to Humphrey Searle, who 
had died on 11 May. 


July 1 CHAMBER CONCERT 

BACH Lute Suite no.4; Michael Stockdale guitar. DEBUSSY Sonata for cello and piano; 
John McCrae cello, Sian Edwards piano. LISZT Mephisto Waltz no.1; Grant Horsley piano. 
"RAVEL Five Greek Folk Songs; Belinda Yates soprano, Ioannis Michailidis piano. 
BEETHOVEN Trio in C minor, op.1, no.3; Wing-Sie Yip violin, Christopher Poffley cello, 
Helen Choi piano. 


July 3 JUNIOR DEPARTMENT END OF YEAR CONCERT 


BLISS Fanfare for Heroes; Brass Ensemble, Edmond Fivet conductor. WILLIAM 
WALTON March, Crown Imperial; Third Orchestra, Edmond Fivet conductor. RAVEL 
Introduction and Allegro; Aline Brewer harp, Caroline Balding and Katherine Loram violins, 
Caroline Harrison viola, Eva Bocker cello, Daniel Pailthorpe flute, Alexander Allen clarinet. 
ROSSINI Overture, William Tell; Second Orchestra, Christopher Nicholls conductor. 
ANTONIN TUCAPSKY Metamorphoses; Isabel Nyman piano, George Mattar violin, Liam 
Abramson cello. BRITTEN Young Person’s Guide to the Orchestra; First Orchestra 
Christopher Adey conductor. : 
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July 5 INFORMAL CONCERT 

PURCELL Two Songs; Andrew Field bass, Jeremy Cox piano. DEBUSSY Petite Suite; 
Soheila Nahvi and Pamela Leong piano duet. IRELAND The Trellis;s VAUGHAN 
WILLIAMS Orpheus with his lute; HOWELLS Come sing and dance; Jane Marriott 
soprano, Sian Edwards piano. BOURGEOIS Sonata for Brass Quintet; Allun Proom and 
Jeremy Nicholls trumpets, Stephen Bell horn, Gary Davies trombone, Owen Slade tuba. 


July 6 GUITAR RECITAL 

BRYAN KELLY Three pieces; Carla Zappala. STEPHEN DODGSON Partita no.2; 
Michael Stockdale. BRITTEN Three Folk Songs; Fiona Rose soprano, Michael Stockdale 
accompanist. BRITTEN Nocturnal; Adrian Harrison. JOSEPH HOROVITZ Two pieces; 
Richard Durrant. STEPHEN DODGSON Partita no.1; Shuko Shibata. 


July 7 EXPERIMENTAL MUSIC GROUP and ELECTRONIC MUSIC STUDIO 

A Sense of Scale; Time Remembered; Scrabbling in Space; Mark Bourne tuba, Lawrence 
Casserley metal percussion, tape delays, ring modulation, Nicholas Cornish oboe, cor anglais, 
Aidan Fisher marimba, vibraphone, harpsichord, synthesiser, tape, Arni Hardarson piano, 
John Lambert chamber organ, Angus Macllwraith recorders, Elizabeth Price horn. 


July 7 THE RCM SINFONIETTA 

conductor JOHN FORSTER 
"ROSSINI Overture, The Silken Ladder; conductor Wing Sie Yip; MOZART Violin Concerto 
in A, K.219; Luis Gonzalez Fuentes violin. BEETHOVEN Symphony no.3. 


July 8 EARLY MUSIC CONCERT 

GIBBONS Anthem, Behold thou hast made my days; Wills Morgan tenor, RCM Viols. 
Dances from Nonesuch Palace; Dorothy Lynell Jute, RCM Viols. GIBBONS Two Fantasias 
for the Great Dooble Basey KCM Viols. BUXTEHUDE Sonata in D major; Richard 
Tunnicliffe viola da gamba, Sally Owen violone, Sally Heath harpsichord. HOTTETERRE 
Excerpts from La Noce Champétre, for hurdy gurdy, musette, etc.; Francis Baines, Richard 
Tunnicliffe, Sally Owen. PEPUSCH Sonata in B minor for violin, bass viol and continuo; A. 
N. Other, Richard Tunnicliffe, Sally Owen. BULL Salve Regina; John McGreal organ. 
HOFHAIMER Five pieces; Caroline Kershaw treble viol, Timothy Woods and Sally Owen 
tenor viols, Anna Fell bass viol. TELEMANN Contata: Hemmet den Eifer; Eleanor Forbes 
soprano, Dianne Charles recorder, Sally Owen harpsichord. 


July 9 INFORMAL LUNCHTIME CONCERT 

MOZART Piano Quartet no. 1, K.478; Claudio Gonzalez violin, Martin Fenn viola,Thomas 
Sterner cello, Dominic Seligman piano. Piano Quartet no.2, K.493; Luis Gonzalez-Fuentes 
violin, David Lloyd viola, Rosalind Sergeant cello, Adrian Sims piano. 


July 13, 14, 15, 16 and 17 
' THE OPERA SCHOOL 
MOZART: THE MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 

conductor STEUART BEDFORD director CHARLES HAMILTON designer TIM REED 
Susanna Heather Keens, Sian Woodling. Figaro Colin McEwen, David Stowell. Bartolo 
Bryan Secombe, Nicholas Greenbury. Marcellina Maxine Symons, Mary Hart. Cherubino 
Patricia Mason. Jacqueline Nelmes. A/maviva John Avey, Robert Boschiero. Basilio Stephen 
Mudge, John Graham-Hall. Barbarina Laura Rowley, Helen Kucharek. Countess Llinos Haf 
Williams, Susan McCulloch. Antonio Erling Jensen, Noel Mann. Curzio Findlay Johnstone. 
Bridesmaids Maureen Roche and Sandra Porter, Michele Hedge and Mary Roberts. Chorus 
Jane Gammack, Alison Charlton West, Graeme Broadbent, Michael Smith, Christopher 
Squires and Michael Stockdale. 
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SCHOLARS, EXHIBITIONERS AND AWARDS FOR 1982/83 


Leverhulme Studentships: Nigel Clayton, Helen Kucharek, John Graham-Hall 
Leverhulme Composition Scholar: Timothy Stevenson 


College Scholars: 


Scholarship 
ARNOLD SMITH Simon Davies DOVE Caroline Dearnley 
BARTLETT Robert Irvine EDITH CROMWELL James Doherty 
BECKWITH Gabriel Amherst Judith Evans 
BLES/GREG Beverley Lunt FRISKIN Antony Cross 
BLUEBIRD Aline Brewer Felicity Goodsir 
Paul Clarvis John Potts 
Susan Gorton GAYER Glenn Williams 
Stephen Mason Damaris. Wollen 
BOULT Graeme Jenkins KIALLMARK Rachel Ingelton 
BRUCE William Brewer James Lisney 
Emily Burridge MACFARLANE Mark Bennett 
James Casey Marianne Malin 
CARRODUS Caroline Ball Amanda Truelove 
Robert Bilson Martin Wilson 
Susan Briscoe MELODY HARROD Mark Daver 
Sarah-Jane Cox MONTREAL Cynthia Bartlett 
Susanna Gosbee MORLEY nae ae Hind 
Rebecca Hirsch avid Mot tenagan 
Maeve Jenkinson NAPPER Pacha eos 
CARTER Wayne Marshall § NORA COX SL iaands 
, usan Edwards 
CLARK/GALER Alison Charlton-West Amanda Hurton 
Andrew Field Kevin McCrae 
cou, Marais es 
CU ‘aul Gardham 
DEVON/WILTS Ieuan Jones PHELPS ae Owes 
DOLMAN Gonzalo Acosta asiieap B RS 
Stephen Bryant Simon Conning 
Christina Hannah VICTORIA Mark Paine 
Peter Nall WILSON Richard Hosford 
Natasha Reading Allun Proom 
Exhibitioners: 
CARRODUS Karen Potts Helen Choi 
CARTER Belinda Gordon Deborah Crane 
CARTLAND Peter Dala David Craven 
Christopher Davies Siar Davies 
Esther Georgie Mark Denman 
Keith Stead Imogen East 
CLEMENTI Benjamin Hall Lois Geldard 
DUNN Erica Dearing Melanie Haggard 


Luis Miguel Gonzales-Fuentes Lindsay Johnston 


DYSON Mary Hart Ivor McGregor 
FRAMPTON Richard Shepherd Louise Martin 
GROVE Sarah Acres Andrew Pearce 
HEWITT Graeme Broadbent Christopher Poffley 
HOLMES Christopher Cowie Martin Robertson 


John McCrae 
Lynn Peters 
PROCTER-GREGG Mark Bebbington 


Shaun Sellings 
Nicholas Unwin 
Anne Wilson 


LYELL-TAYLOR 


Awards: 
Ruby Hope Award in memory of George Reeves, Malcolm Martineau. Ivy Wigmore Hay 
Award, Michele Hedge, Maureen Roche. Henry Wood Proms Circle Award, Stephen Hill. 
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REVIEWS 


I WAS GLAD: Music by Parry and Thalben-Ball 


St. Michael’s Singers with Elaine Barry, Timothy Woolford and George Thalben-Ball; 
Jonathan Rennert/director and organ soloist (Antiphon Records ANTI 2503, available from 
5 Bishopscourt, Radcliffe Road, Croydon, Surrey. CRO 5QH) 

This is a record which fills some gaps in the catalogue. To have committed Parry’s Voces 
Clamantium and the works by Thalben-Ball to disc is a creditable and worthy achievement. 
The quality of the recording is good throughout and balance is well defined. The sleeve design 
is bold and relevant and the notes and texts a welcome addition. 

The inclusion of what is arguably Parry’s second-best-known work J was glad— the first 
being, of course, Jerusalem - was obviously a carefully considered move and more than a 
casual fill-in, as the anthem gives its name to the whole record. I found this was, perhaps, the 
least riveting amongst the items on the record, partly because of a rather tentative 
performance with some unevenness of balance between the voices, and partly because the 
anthem does not come over well on record with just an organ accompaniment, despite the fact 
that the procedure was approved by the composer. With at least ten versions currently 
available on record of J was glad, it seems a pity that this capable group of singers did not give 
us more (if not all) of the Songs of Farewell, which are only represented once as a set in the 
record catalogue. 

One of the Songs of Farewell is presented, however. My Soul, there is a country, the best- 
loved of the set, receives a relaxed and fluid performance of some warmth and affection. lam 
impressed by the dynamics and phrasing of this choir. Their sound matches the flexibility of 
the music and Jonathan Rennert obtains some well-moulded lines from his forces when 
required. I am slightly less impressed by the group’s tuning and diction, both of which leave a 
little to be desired at times. 

The texts from Isaiah in Voces Clamantium contain some fine prose poetry and need to be 
well projected. Generally this extended dramatic work is given good attack and phrasing, the 
accompaniment blending well with the voices. No mean feat of transposition from Sir George 
Thalben-Ball, for the record sleeve informs us that because of pitch faults he played J was glad 
and Voces Clamantium down a semitone for the recording! It is good to have the organ pieces 
by Thalben-Ball in such warm, authoritative performances by Jonathan Rennert. The pieces 
are Elegy (1924), Poema and Toccata Beorma (1972). 


COLIN HOWARD 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC: A CENTENARY RECORD 1883- 
1983, by H. C. Colles and John Cruft (Prince Consort Foundation, £6.00). 


One might be forgiven for approaching this book with a measure of caution. After all, if 
everyone knows that no centenary is complete without a historical record, it is equally well 
known that a century of this or that is often an excuse for the premature publication of hastily 
collated profiles, ‘cameo’ portraits and strings of anecdotes — in short, of anything which 
might conceivably add grist to some fund-raising mill or another. Whilst it is hoped that the 
timing of this Centenary Record will indeed help to increase public interest in the RCM and 
perhaps persuade readers to contribute to its future in some concrete way, it must be said that 
this book is no glossy exercise in public relations. It is a clear, readable and long overdue 
account of the RCM’s past, of its problems and its aims under seven different Directors, all of 
whom are now firmly inscribed in the annals of history. 

Since the existence of the RCM does appear to be taken rather for granted, it does no 
harm to refresh one’s memory of the plethora of talented and determined individuals who 
created the institution we know today, and of their hard-fought battles for every last facility 
and improvement, in various economic climates and political contexts. This text is in many 
ways a tribute to these people, a testament to the richness of the heritage of the College, but 
more importantly, it raises questions as to what our collective responsibility to this heritage 
should be. 

The authors dwell, quite rightly, on what Beethoven laconically called the ‘economics of 
music’, a phenomenon of which most of us choose to remain blissfully ignorant, but which 
nevertheless affects every aspect of musical life and never more, perhaps, than at the present 
time. Anyone connected in whatever way with the RCM must have the severe cuts being 
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forced upon it uppermost in their mind. If we are tempted to allow massive response to 
ephemeral change, to condone, albeit reluctantly, the sacrifice of course-structures and levels 
of staffing which are the fruit of decades of hard work, dedication and battles of all kinds, we 
might also use the historical perspective provided by Colles and Cruft to remind ourselves of 
the unswerving commitment of past custodians to the RCM’s original purpose and status, and 
draw inspiration from the many individual gestures of self-sacrifice, documented in the book, 
which enabled it to survive times as hard as, if not harder than these. 

The College has expanded way beyond the hopes of its founders and its financial 
problems have grown accordingly, so that it cannot remain impervious to the dictates of 
government policy. Compromises are inevitable, but this Centenary Record may help to place 
immediate priorities into the wider perspective of traditions, standards and ideals for which 
the RCM has long been renowned and upon which its second century depends. 

ANNA BARRY 


NEW SOUNDS FOR WOODWIND, by Bruno Bartolozzi, translated and 
edited by Reginald Smith Brindle (2nd edition 1982, OUP £12.50). 


A book which sets out to be informative to composers and instrumentalists at the same time is 
to be applauded. The bridge between musical practice and theory is not very secure in music 
education, especially in our conservatoires. All the more reason to welcome the insights 
provided by Bartolozzi’s New Sounds for Woodwind: essential reading for those in search of 
enlightment in the composer — performer relationship. 

The new sounds mentioned in the title refer to the multiphonic as well as monophonic 
advances in woodwind technique during the past twenty years. In the first edition of 1967 
there are several shots in the dark at some aspects of questionable validity, especially in 
acoustical explanations. The second edition elaborates and clarifies toa much more useful 
extent. This is essentially a work of collaboration between Bartolozzi and four 
instrumentalists who perform examples on the record that accompanies the book. If we take 
into account The New Instrumentation series published by the University of California Press 
it becomes manifest that the author is attempting to fulfil the role of an orchestration book in 
dealing with generalities. In this sense much would be gained from a list for further reading. 
The lack of references is the only serious shortcoming in the book. 

Monophonic possibilities are explored in more detail than before, with improvements in 
graphic representation of such nuances as ‘smorzato’ sound and vibrato control. Even so, it 
evades me how a triplet of minims can be interpreted as crotchets in any context (page 23). 
Busoni’s famous comment that the third of a tone had been with us unnoticed for years is used 
to focus the exactitude with which we can achieve a fingered quarter-tone scale today. This is 
illustrated over the complete range of each instrument. In the discussion on harmonics the 
language is tightened up considerably. ‘Artificial harmonics derived from a number of sounds 
of the same pitch (apparent fundamentals) obtained by different fingerings’ becomes 
‘Fundamentals obtained by different fingerings and their related harmonics’. Wrongly 
labelled ‘natural harmonics and artificial harmonics’ is changed to ‘principal sounds and 
secondary sounds’. The caution with which acoustics should be discussed is an important 
feature of the new edition. Artificial harmonics are re-assessed as harmonies and almost three 
pages of fingerings based on ‘chromatic scales of apparent fundamentals’ are cut, including a 
footnote by Reginald Smith Brindle, the translator and editor, on the mistaken implications 
of this vague terminology. A complete section on special monophonic effects adds to these 
improvements: lip and finger manipulations for acciaccaturas, keyed trills on monotones, 
glissandi and varied tone colours for successive notes. The remarkable claim for ninety-eight 
different fingerings for B on the oboe is one of many revelations. 

Although the multiphonic capabilities of each instrument are much greater than this 
general survey can convey, the interpolations of the new edition give added interest. An 
audiogram (the same example is published in Lawrence Singer’s Metodo per Oboe, Ricordi) 
produced by electronic analysis of a combination of sounds from one fingering reveals the 
presence of dozens of partial tones of varied strengths. The empirical deduction of this 
amalgam, illustrated on page 43, demonstrates a problem that deserves more explanation and 
research, emphasizing that this essay only touches the surface of the subject. Nevertheless, the 
product of Singer’s research in these additional pages is extremely valuable. ‘Sound 
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amalgams’ replaces the less accurate ‘chords’, together with many extra pages of examples, 
explanations and more effective fingerings. 

The final section on combined multiphonics and monophonics is the most extended o* 
all. It provides copious examples in clear graphic representation of the combined possibilities 
of all that has been examined in the book. This will be of special value to the composer in 
search of a truly creative application of the techniques, in contrast to the hit and miss ways of 
sO many compositions in this genre. 


EDWIN ROXBURGH 


BAROQUE MUSIC: STYLE AND PERFORMANCE, a Handbook by 
Robert Donington (Faber Paperback £4.95). 


Donington and Baroque music go well together, and the appearance of this neat paperback at 
reasonable cost is an event to be welcomed by all serious students of performance practice. 
Professor Donington has already written three earlier volumes around this subject, The 
Interpretation of Early Music (1963, new version 1974), A Performer’s Guide to Baroque Music 
(1973), and String Playing in Baroque Music (1977), but the most recent book 1s more than a 
distillation of these works. 

It contains numerous (prose) quotations from source readings, and if some of these are so 
contradictory that they remind one of the old ‘Meat and Poison’ criticism column that the 
Royal Festival Hall used to publish with such gusto, this is surely of the essence of the whole 
problem of playing early music. Which source do we believe — and for how long? 

After inflaming us with the Meat and Poison, Dr. Donington applies a soothing syrup 
with his constant plea for moderation and flexibility. ‘We should never assume that there can 
only be one right and authentic way [to perform a piece]. That never was, and is not now the 
case.” (Chapter 1). 

On the other hand he is prompt and definite in pointing out misconceptions that have 
arisen through misreadings of important texts. It is a relief, for instance. to be assured that 
‘lozenge dynamics should be the exception and not the rule’. (Iam not going to tell you why 
this is so; you will have to read the book to find out). 

It is encouraging to see the crescendo becoming respectable again, and even the poor old 
ritenuto with its 19th century image is sometimes allowed to take the place of the inevitable 
hiccough-and-fourwheel-brakes technique that has brought almost every Baroque movement 
to a close for the past ten years or so. 

Besides source quotations as a working basis, Professor Donington gives in most 
chapters personal. suggestions for solving the problems under review, e.g. in the case of 
variable dotting (Chapter 5) he indicates in what type of movement it would be suitable (a)to 
under-dot, (b) to dot precisely as printed, or (c) to over-dot (or in some cases double-dot). 
While this is helpful as far as it goes, it might have given the reader a little more help if more 
music-type examples had been introduced at this stage. 

The chapter on Specific Ornaments is a splendid précis of the most complex aspect of the 
whole subject, and is most generously supplied with music-type examples, amongst which 
there is acommendably small number of misprints, e.g. Ex 115 (p.124)a missing F sharp in the 
second bar of J. S. Bach’s Partita VI Sarabande, and a (presumed) missing tie in the Purcellon 
prel35: 

One of the most helpful chapters is the one on Accompaniment, including a section on 
‘Improvised composing’ — an essential part of any keyboard player’s technique. The redhot 
problem of where to place the cadence in operatic recitatives is looked into very thoroughly, 
though here again the conclusions might have been more quickly reached by the reader if the 
music-type examples had been more generous. 

There is much sound advice altogether in this chapter, though I am not sure that the 
editorial ‘sample’ of a continuous semiquaver pattern in the realization of Handel’s Trio 
Sonata in G minor Op.11 No.8 (third movement, Largo) does not look a little too far into the 
future and suggest Mendelssohn rather than the immortal George Frideric. 

One of the most refreshing aspects of the book is the stress laid on flexibility and 


spontaneity in performance, for it is always stimulating to be told the rules and then to be 
encouraged to break them again. 


RUTH DYSON 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC RECEIVED 


Mention in these lists neither implies nor precludes review. 


BOOKS 
Archie Camden: Blow by Blow (Thames Publishing £7.50). 
Paul Farmer: Instruments of the Orchestra and The Story of Pop (Longman Music Topics 


95p each). 

Hungarian Musical Guide No. XIX (which includes an article on Haydn relics in Hungary, 
and a reproduction of the Hardy portrait). 

The New Oxford History of Music, Volume VIII: The Age of Beethoven, 1790-1830, ed. 


Gerald Abraham (O.U.P. £22.50). 
The Royal Academy of Music Magazine No. 229, Summer 1982. 


MUSIC 
Robert C. Benedict: Divertimenti Nos. 1-8, Arioso, and Crosstian for guitar (Roberton 


Publications £2.10, 90p. and £1.20 respectively). 

Isobel V. S. Dunlop: Suite for cello and piano (Roberton Publications £2.50). 

Enrique Granados: Spanish Dance No. 2, for two guitars (Roberton Publications £2.40). 
Don Wilson: Bluegrass, for two guitars (Roberton Publications £3.00). 
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